ardening 


GARDENING WITHOUT CHEMICALS 


he 
ry 


Organic Gardening Publications 


Here is a wide variety of garden literature planned to appeal to the home gardener, 
orchardist and plant lover. 


A.—FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. Eyster. This 
Calendar tells what and when to plant to keep the garden 
beautiful all the year in all sections of the country. $1.00 


1.—THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZERS. 
This book reports upon the attitudes of doctors toward the or- 
ganic method. Contains a transcript from a U. 8S. Senate 
Hearing of important oe — by Dr. Max Gerson on his 
cancer cure by diet. - 


2.--MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Comprehensive 
List of Compestable Materials Oceurring in the Home and in 
industry. This book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be ured to keep the soil fertile in Nature’s way. It 
defines the composition of each material and what each sub- 
stance contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. ° ° 35¢ 


3.—BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, ete. 35e 


4.—ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Describes the of annuals over and vice- 
versa. ‘ 35e 


5.—HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for growing plants in 
your Louse and under glass in hot-beds and greenhouses. 


6.—GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden —-— 
An encyclopedia on all phases of gardening. 50c 


7.—THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, C.I.E., 
M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic cause for those 
who desire to change from ordinary to home-made organic 


8.—SEEDLINGS by Fvelyn Speiden. How to start seedlings— 
how to prepare the garden. 40c 
9.—VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger W. Smith. 
How to grow 40 vegetables in the organic manner—for 
medium northern climate. 25¢e 
10.—COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert O. 
Barlow. Many facts about herb eed and usage in several 


11.—THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. Practical 
hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 25¢ 


12.—LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich Meyer. 
Deals with the leaf’s importance to the gardener and lover of 


13.—SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by J. I. 
Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this vitamin-rich 


14.—WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ebrenfried Pfeiffer. 
Discusses hundreds of weeds common to farm, orchard and 


15.—SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. This 
book discusses landscape design, shrubs suitable for borders 
and backgrounds, low-growing and high-growing shrubs, street 
trees, windbreaks, flowering trees, fruit trees, evergreens, etc. 


16.—HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Here are all the facts and underlying —— which go to 
make any gardening a success. Illustrated. 35e 


17.—PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Whether you buy or build. . .remodel or start from 
the ground up, this book will help you ponsaniil your grounds 
into a beautiful setting for your home. 35e 


18.—HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by P. T. Barnes. 
‘A complete weneadh for growing healthy, vigorous plants in the 


farmer, 


19.--TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John 
Gifford. A delightful book. Includes the lime, coconut, guava, 
avocado and mango. 


20.—WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural — of love- 
ly, wild flowers in your own garden. 4c 


21.—GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson, Origi- 
nally published in 1874. Reveals many profitable secrets that 
Dresent-day gardeners will find interesting and useful. . 4 


22.—QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING by 
Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for eres compost WITH 4 
WITHOUT animal manure. . 


23.—TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring book om 
crop-ylelding trees—their crops as animal food. B5e 


24.-EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER Gap. 
DEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instructor for the nature- 
lover and fisherman. ° 35e 


25.—THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD THROUGH 
THE ACTION OF WORMS by Charles Darwin. Contains the 
most important parts of his classic on the earthworm. . Se 


26.—OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 8. Oliver, 
Deals with this creature's importance to man’s health. $1.00 


27.—ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Headstrom, 
Animals and insects that are friends and foes to the garden. 


28.—LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interesting 
reading about plant breeding and the naa aceaasie contributions of 
this great horticultural pioneer. Be 


29.—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST edited by 
J. I. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A guide for compost-making. 


30.—COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. 1. — 
The only book of its kind ever published. . 


31.—SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. Explain 
simple rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of neuritis caused 
by pressures exerted during sleep. 


32.—NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Discusses 
health-giving values of breads and cereals made with TT 
ly-produced, stone-ground grains. 


33.—DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the advis- 
ability of forming a Royal Commission to check on the Sit 
Albert Howard method of farming and gardening. 35e 


34.—GARDENS BEYOND THE RAINBOW by Roger W. 
Smith. An book on in various of 
world. 


35.—FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer. Facts 
about the common plants of the flower garden. Be 


36.—THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and J. W. 
Johnson, Procedures and — in all — of garden- 


ing. $1.35 
37.—THE GLADIOLUS BooK William M. Joki. The 
gladiolus and its culture. - $1.0 


In Canada and Foreign 


Add 10% For Shipping Charges 
Send Order Direct To 
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Here is the 


clear-cut. complete diagrams. 


to build a home that will amaze everyone! 


Everything You Need to Know to Get Started 


Some of the Things This Book Explains: 


lére at Your Fingertips, the Secrets that 
Fine S.nall Monee — Completely 
Revealed in this Great-Evsy-Reference 
How to Get Starte " 

Home Ownership; 
fessional Service; 
ome; How to Select 
How to Pian the Hom ; How to Fill 


mites; How to Prevent Decay; How to 
Prevent Corrosion; How to y Out 
Building, Excavate, Grade: Monolithic 
Concrete Construction; Masonry Con- 
struction; Footings for Foundation 
Walls, Chimneys, Piers; How to Build 
Piers Wallis; B. 


struction; How 


8 
B 
t>4 
3 
= 


2 

3 

L 


dt trical Work, Plumbing. Heating; List of 
c Publications for the Home Builder (Most 


of these are free or cost only a few 
cents); Where to Get Stock Plans; 
Taxes, Insurance. Interest. Mainte- 


nance, Assessmen' 


of Usual Mis- 
n’ts’’ and over 
300 additional paragraphs of important 
information. 

QUICK REFERENCE INDEX TO SPECIAL 

PAGE-SIZE PLATES (HUNDREDS 
OF ILLUSTRATIONS) 

Footings — dati walls—b 
Garage floor, foo’ 


alks; - 
ng veneer walls; 
Chimney and fireplace details; Balloon 


framin ( 

type); Balloon framing details (box sill 
ave? of framing details; Basement 
columns and girders— fram of open- 
ings—bridging; Miscellaneous framing 


of siding or shingles —cornices— po 
uble-h wo 
8; 


—stairwork 

te shields —miscel- 

ashings; ash: details; 

putters band leaders (downspouts) ; Roof- 


to Come 


ard details; Term 
cous fi 


If you Are Undecided Whether You Should Build or Buy— 
If You Are Leery of ‘Cheap’ Building, Shoddy Work or Poor Design— 
If You Are Fed-Up With DREAMING About Your New House and 
Want fo Get STARTED—Then This Will Prove a GOD-SEND to YOU! 


er to how to build your 
WORKS—how 


HOW TO BUILD 
A BETTER HOME 


Provides 
with all thi 


Ploy an architect or 
use stock plans—or 
whether you are going 
to buy a house itead 
of building, 
will help you. 
build you should kn: 
difference between good and 
bad construction. 

Now—in these days of short- 
ages—just one of the dozens 


ams can save you hun- 
dreds of dollars. You will get a 
thrill out of be: “in the know,” 


information you will need! 


Where to Begin 

No matter what building problem @& 
may be, you will find the answer in 
this amazing volume. No truth is kept 
from you. You are told the disadvan- 

of home ownership as well as 
the advantages. You are told of the 
precautions you will need to safeguard 
your investment. You are shown how 
to select a lending institution. a law- 
yer, a real estate dealer, an architect, 
a@ contractor. Your questions on meth- 
ods of buying are fully answered. Just 
@ quick glance at the partial table of 


Hundreds of Construction Details 
Explains all the ‘‘mysteries’”’ of per- 
mits, contract forms, and construction. Tells you how to build the right kind of home, 
how to avoid ‘‘cheap,”’ cracker-box cons’ » how to get a house that is suitably 
located, beautiful to look at and priced within your means—a house you will be proud 


to call your home. 
Hew to Build—from Plans to Paint 
Not mes important step is missing from this volume. See for If. 


yourself. conceivable 
would want to know about building will be found in this won ‘ul new book! 


thing 
Great Say amine It for 7 Days Examination Coupon— Mail Now 
Excerpts from typical letters of praise: F RE E! Westport Publishing Company, Dept. 
on, the Jeet that hes been pub-]| You don’t even risk a cent to ex- Westport, Conn. 
he . allied’? . .. a. for one week's FREB-EXAMI- 
jipformation for the néw home-builder.”’ Home.’’ Just mail coupon. Stady ‘NATION, a copy of ‘‘How to Build a 
excellent piece of work”? . . . ‘‘hel boo! roa week, EREE! See |Home.’’ After days I will either return this 
teeide our building plans’’ . “twell worth price.’’ how easy it is to supervise or book and owe you » or I will keep it and 
» very much s tater Rome. | send you 33.08 (plus shipping charges) . 
ev ou know abou 
we the writing is clear and compact . . . complete and construction NOW! Then. if you | 
(nblased information. are THRILLED with this amaz- Name. ...... 
+. « most interesting and complete.’’ ‘‘You are to volume, send only $3.98 (please print) 
tongratulated. Contains more information than any vol- (plus stage). If you are not 
ame seen. . . Ev ing you said.’’ thrilled, return k d pay 
aay One of the best works of its kind I have ever othing! This is your chance to 
me 10 more for presents." build not, just a house, but a ity. Zone... Btate ...... 
“From i ~; — Save pos . Check here if you enclose full 
the plans myself! Had never done} AMINATION COUPON NOW, to (cheek order} 
a ‘ore .. . A neighboring architect said estport Publishing Com- | w, coupon. WE will then pay sh charges 
fault with my buliding und not one} pany, Dept. Westport, Conn. not thrilled with book, return {t and we will 


y 
just MAIL 
. how to construc’ ow to 
simply | | 
packed with everything you need to know es 
about building your own home yourself, or F ; 
ing a contractor build it for you. Dozens of ine || ‘ = 
— 
going to spend \\ | 
$2,000 or $20,000 for 3 yy 
your home—whether ESL YS Ly 
you are going to em- Z 2 Mey 
Construction; How to Prevent Ter- ay = 
& 
How to Insulate: Sheet-Metal Work | being “wise” .to the game, being 4 | 
Roofing, Stucco, Lath and Plaster; How able to talk to building people in \\ 1 
their own language. You'll be re- \\\ \ 
workmanship on your home. You'll \ Fa 4 
get a feeling of pride as your friends \ I x 12] . 
How to Choose aj ®4mire the home being built. Here, in 
Bank, Real Estate Dealer, Contractor;}| one clear-cut volume is all the basic 
Locating Lot, Tax Searches, Compara- 
tive Costs, Designs; Prefabricated 
tank—grease trap-—-area for basement 
window; Concrete porches. steps, auto- 4 
mobile runways and driveways and % * 
walks; Brick steps. walks and terraces; | 
Brick, tile and stone wall details — flag- 
# 
contents on this page will show you Nien 
some of the thousands of facts on ‘ 
building which this complete volume 4 
contains. Those who have bought a 
Copy write that they have never seen 
rch} so thorough a work on this subject for : : 
millwork—stock doors and windows— 7 
Times its 
Will Re j 
| 
| 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


For The Joy of 


Organic Gardening 


—ActTivO / 


Never Before A Product Like This! 
Makes activated soil builder in 2 to 5 weeks! 


© Encourages valuable earthworms. 

® Converts garbage into humus without odor! 

® Activates and conditions soils! Aids mushroom growing. 

© Energizes hotbeds; even makes hotbeds without manure! 
© Converts waste into wealth at lowest cost—Nature’s own 


organic, bacterial way! 
For the fun and satisfaction of organic 


gardening you need only one sid—Aetiv0. - 


Send for the amazing details today. 


Learn. how ActivO hastens compost . 
easily, quickly and cheaply makes fertil- 
izer-humus from waste—garbage, leaves, 
grass clippings, chaff, sludge—even saw- 
dust and soot. Ne manure needed. Odor- 
less composting. 


Use ActivO also to condition, sweeten 
and activate soils directly—give them life 
and energy . . . to simplify hotbed 

+ to aid mushroom production . 


MAIL 10 PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton, 14, Ind. 


(Atlantic and New pares States, address Activ0-SOILSERVICE. Bex 131, Townsend, Mass.. 
Send the following: 


Inclosed is ........ 


reduce odor in outdoor toilets and convert 
waste into an odorless, ash-like plant food. 
With ActivO you can make better fer- 
tilizer than you can buy—to build lasting 
rich top soil organically for better flowers 
and crops, less disease and insect damage. 
will to try this unusual pro- 

. Get some ActivO today. TRY YOUR 
LOCAL OR CATALOG DEALER FIRST. 
If your regular dealer doesn’t have it use 
coupon below. Don’t accept substitutes! 
There's only ONE ActivO—only one or- 
ganic, bacterial product like this. Insist 

on “‘Act-tive-Oh!"” 


(Please add 10% West of Rockies.) 


O Dozen No. 1 size cans ActivO for 
waste) at $3.95 doz., 


Cabinets or for activ 


Formerly "BactO" 


MORE THAN 
HASTENER! 


SPECIAL 


if already an ActivO weer 
and your fecal dealer 
hasn’t the additional ActivO 
you need, take advantage 
of this offer: 
One No. 25 size drum 
ActivO. for 34 tens com- 
post, and an 80 Ib. bag of 
special pulverized compost 
limestone—BOTH fer $6.79, 
shipped freight eellect. 
Check and elip this offer, 
and «mall with eoupon 
below. 


0 No. 2 trial size ActivO, for 450 Ib. compost, at $1.00 ea. prepaid. 
mi 0 No. 7 size, for 1700 tb. compost, at $2.00 ea. prepaid. 
es OF No. 50 size, for 64 tons, at $9.95 each, frt. or exp. collect. [ FREE literature; 


and compost- 


SHIPPING POINT 
If different 
from P. 0. 


Dealers—Write for special ActivO offer. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Now Is The Time! 


Condition your soil for this year’s lawn and garden 


Insure garden success! Start right! Condition the 
soil! Healthy, vigorous-growing plants begin with 
good, fertile soil. 


NO WEEDS 
WATER 
NO ODOR 
NO ACID 


HERSHEY’S 


Ko-K-O 


ORGANIC SOIL BUILDER 
AND CONDITIONER 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


© Apply Direct to the Soil 
@ Mix in the Compost Heap 
@ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organie Gardener 
_ A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that 
and replenishes the organic content of the 
soil... . Improves soil texture... . absorbs 
and retains plant-nourishing moisture... . helps 
decomposition of soil break-up into humus... . 
binds sandy soils . . . . loosens clay soils. 


WHAT IS HERSHEY’S Ko-K-O? 


= 

= Cocoa bean shells and other parts of the cocoa 
a bean are expertly blended and sweetened to produce 
= ® natural, organic material furnishing a steady 
s source of humus for the soil. 


PACKED IN HANDY 50 LB. BAGS 
\f your dealer eannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi 
River. (Write for freight rates west of Mississippi 
River.) Send $2.25 for each 50 lb. bag; enough for 
200 sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum 
Shipment 160 Ibs. (2 bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY. PENNSYLVANIA 


A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
February 8, 1947, 


Dear Editor: 


“Organic Gardening,” let me say is 
not only a hobby with me anymore, 
it really has opened up a philosophy 
of life which in my belief should be 
followed by everyone, who not only 
is interested in the beauty of the land 
but for the sake of health and happi- 
ness to everyone. 

The study of our natural landscape, 
the practical test in my own garden in 
the last four years has convinced me 
beyond doubt of the wisdom of your 
writings in your “Organic Magazine.” 

How is it possible for a man in his 
spare time with the help of his wife to 
establish a garden scenery of one acre 
ground from a wilderness to a beauti- 
ful productive garden in four years 
time? Only through the organic way 
can this be achieved. I’m speaking of 
my own garden in which uncountable 
plants, trees, shrubs, etc. are flirting 
with life unmolested by disease and 
harmful insects. 

Every visitor of last summer left 
my garden with a big bouquet of beau- 
tiful flowers and a joyful heart filled 
with a new hope of a happier and 
better world to live in. 

I do not want to get too sentimental. 
My reason for writing these lines is to 
help others if they will only try. A 
great many people who visited our 
place would never believe it possible, 
what nature will do if we follow her 
simple rules. I’m not an expert nor a 
green thumb man and no credit shall 
be claimed by me, except that I follow 
strictly nature’s course. 

Heated conversations have taken 
place many times between the s0- 
called Chemical Experts and their sales 
force away from home. A sales man- 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Compost # Manure We 
you this COMPLETE ORGANIC Supplement “Cds 


“PILGRIMS” Says Editor J. |. Rodale, in his book 
learned froma “COMPOST and How To Make It” 
INDIANS 


"We usually advise, when there is a ques- 
tion of a local deficiency in the soil, that 
certain amendments be used. * * * The 
perfect thing would be to use seaweed 
and kelp, also fish cuttings from sea- 
going fish." 


BEFORE you applied modern compost 
methods to your soil, partial soil deple- 
tion occurred — and much of this defi- 
ciency still exists in the compost you pro- 
duce. Also, the manure you use, comes 
from deficient soil. 


The SWIFT, SURE method fo replace soil deficiencies is to add 
something you KNOW contains those missing soil elements 


ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION 


Note the ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION is liquid fish, made from the non- 

COMPLETE edible (richest in fertility) parts of “‘ocean-going fish."' As Editor 

Rodale says, an ocean fish “unlike cattle, does not eat food raised 

contents of with chemical fertilizers. It feeds in waters rich with minerals, promi- 
ATLAS F. E. nent among which is the most valuable element, iodine." 


ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION is 100% ORGANIC—plus a required 


to use FISH 
FERTILIZER 


1. Nitrogen minimum of preservative, which is more than counter-balanced by a 
2. Phosph very small amount of the lime you use in compost and garden. If you 
2: FBOSPROFUS use “'city'' water, this preservative helps to neutralize some of the un- 
3. Potassium wanted alkali in tap water. A mache ~ concentrate, ATLAS F. E., should 
4. Calcium = pint to 80 making @ liquid 
5. Magnesium —- ‘or plan pply with watering can or hose 
pplicator. 
6. lodine ATLAS F. E. is MORE COMPLETE in plant food essentials and 
7. Chlorine trace minerals than any soil, compost, manure or fertilizer. 
8. Boron Pa od TO USE 
9. Copper 4 times regular strength— 
10. Iron For transplanting 1 pint to 20 gals. water. 
. r potted plants R | trength— 
13. Sodium For trees, shrubs, lawns, pint rg yo water. For sale at 
14. Silicon vegetables, flowers garden supply 
, . You will be delighted with the QUICK results—you will KNOW you are stores. 
replacing vital soil deficiencies. 
17. Titanium ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION . By mel only for 


1 Drumm St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION, 1 Drumm St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Please send Please send me your introductory bottle of ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION 
your dealer's (pint makes 80 gals.) for which | enclose $1.00. [J 
name & address. Please send me additional information... . . 


We will ask My name 
him to have 
ATLAS F. E. Street or Route City 


in stock when My garden supply dealer is— 


you need more. 
PINTS - QUARTS 
GALS.-5 GALS. His address City State 


FiSH—America’s First Fertilizer 


His name 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


NATURE’S 
NATURAL 


2 PLANT FOOD 


BEST FOR YOUR GARDEN because it is 
an all-organic, animal-manure fertilizer that 
feeds plants as nature intended they should be 
fed. Provides all essential fertilizing ele- 
ments; improves soil texture; activates bac- 
teria; produces more luxuriant growth; 
larger flowers; richer green lawns. 

FOR FLOWER GARDENS. On established 
perennial beds spread DRICONURE liberally 
over surface area, then rake into soil as far 
as possible without disturbing plant roots. Or 
use as liquid fertilizer —2 Ibs. DRICONURE 
to 5 gallons water. Allow mixture to stand 
several days before using. Dig into soil a 
bottom of hole when planting flowers, seeds; 
or when transplanting. 

FOR LAWNS. Makes the most ideal top 
dressing. Spread as evenly as possible over 
existing lawns—one 50 Ib. bag to 1,000 sa. ft. 
Rake in so it will reach grass roots. Should 
preferably be used in both Spring and Fall. 
FOR VEGETABLES. To avoid waste it is 
preferable to use DRICONURE in furrows 
or drills where you expect to plant. Use liber- 
ally and mix with soil at bottom. DRICONURE 
will not burn and when used in quantity will 
provide your plants with food all season. 
ORDER TODAY, or send for literature. Your 
dealer has DRICONURE. If he has not re- 
ceived his supply as yet, send your order to 


ATKINS & 
DURBROW, Inc. 


165 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


ager of a chemical fertilizer company 
and I came to a showdown in fifteen 
minutes time as we walked around the 
flowers of many different varieties, and 
finally to.the berry and vegetable gar- 
den, he stopped, reached for my hand, 
looked at me and spoke, “Mr. Scheu, 
I have heard of many miracles,—this 
is the first time I have seen one, you 
win.” Today the same man finds 
health and comfort in his own beauti- 


ful little garden without the use of any 


kind of artificial fertilizer or poison 
spray material. Anyone interested in 
his own health and welfare as well as 
others cannot buy it in the corner 
drugstore. 

Organically grown crops, fruits and 
vegetables for our diet will solve the 
biggest part of our health problem. 
I’m not following the talk of others, 
but my own body and soul has under- 
gone this experience. The _health- 
giving vegetables and fruits of my 
garden are for the body—the most 
beautiful flowers telling their own 
story, are for the soul. 

How fascinating a garden will be, 
cannot be denied by anyone, especial- 
ly if grown in an organic environment. 

or instance—how many people have 
seen a strawberry plant growing in a 
hill one to one and a half feet in diam- 
eter and ten inches high, loaded down 
with an abundance of large berries? 
Not only five or six—Well! I have 
counted never less than forty-five and 
as high as one hundred and ten on one 
plant, that is in their prime season. 
Of course this is not all! 

Next in line are some white black- 
berries eight to ten feet tall, and in the 
blooming time no flowering shrub of 
any kind can take their place im 
beauty, not forgetting their excellent 
sweet as honey fruit hanging in clus- 
ters wherever they can find room on 
the plant. The same goes for all kinds 
of raspberries which grow so harmoni- 
ously side by side. 

Now lets step over to the vegetable 
garden and look at three rows of beans 
each ten feet long. About two feet 
away from these rows of beans are 3 
individual bean plants. Those three 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


individual plants did not receive any 
organic matter (compost) while the 
three rows had plenty of compost. The 
results—the three individual plants 
fell prey to the Mexican Bean Beetle, 
while not a single leaf of the three 
rows of beans was severely attacked. 
(Net Results) Enough beans came of 
these three rows to feed a family of 
seven people and there are only the 
two of us. 

Otto Scheu, 

R. D. 9, South Hills, 

Oakhurst, Pittsburgh 16, Penna. 


—o— 


COMPOST IS NATURE’S 
MAGIC FERTILIZER 


March 24, 1947. 
Dear Sirs: 

Last year I planted an acre of gar- 
den in a plot that has been used for 
probably fifty years, and its main rec- 
ommendation was that weeds were 
not very prolific. I am new here, so I 
did not know much about conditions, 
but after a few weeks of growth it was 
evident that not much was going to 
come of it, so I rushed some thrash I 
had previously gathered and which 
was rotting some, because I did not 
have a chance to pile it up before, but 
I finished it off as soon as I could and 
put it on the tomatoes and the hills 
of melons, and that was all I had. It 
was just a spur of the moment oppor- 
tunity that got me the ground so I had 
no chance to make any preparations 
and it was too late for most crops, but 


KEMGLOV 


—the Gloves in a Jar. 


$1.00 full pound plus postage 


Don’t wear hot, cumbersome gloves races gardening. 
Smooth Kemglov on, when ready to clean up, moisten 
hands under tap and watch dirt roll off. PROTECT 
before gardening. 


GARDEN CLUBS—‘‘Money In Your Treasury.”’ Sell 
Kemglov to your members, at your Plant Sales and 
Flower 8! Shows. 


G. E. KLEBE- 


61 Hall st. Dept. 0 West Haven 16, Conn. 


GGER 


Early harvest and bigger profits are 
success stories that all Rototiller* 
owners know. From seed bed to 
harvest, hard-working Rototiller 
does the job quicker, easier and 
better. When ground is too wet 
for ordinary tools, Rototiller goes 
to work, opening up damp soil so 
that air can dry it. You can start a 
fine seed bed days or weeks ahead 
of your neighbors, and Rototiller 
does the work of plow, disc and 
harrow in one easy operation. 
Write for complete information 
about amazing time-saving Roto- 
tiller, today!...Use coupon below. 


ROTOTILLER 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
POWER TILLER OF A HUNDRED USES 


FRAZER FARM EQUIPMENT CORP. 


York, Pennsylvania 
A Division of GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORP. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


FRAZER FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
York, Pennsyilvania—Dept. 53-E 
Please send complete illustrated litera- 
ture on time and labor-saving Rototiller. 


Name. 
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African Vie els 


POSTPAID 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Blue Girl—Fluted Leaf Blue 
White Lady—Pat’d White 
Pink Beauty—Pat’d Pink 
Blue Boy—Old Favorite Blue ... 

Viking—Dark Blue ............ 
Trilby—Reddish Violet ......... 
Tonantha—Light Blue 
Sailor Boy—Med. Light Blue P 
Mentor Boy—Deep Purple Large Blooms ........ 1.50 


Supreme—Amazon Blue Flowers .............++ 1.50 
Neptune—Deep Purple-Blue ..... 1.50 
Blue Bird—Beaut. Med. Blue ... 50 
Orchid Beauty—Orchid shade .... -» 1.50 
Purple Prince—-New Purple shade .............. 1.50 
Red Head—Popular new shade ................. 2.30 
Blushing Maiden—White Tint Pink ............ 2.30 
Double Duchess—Double Blue Blooms .......... 2.30 
Blue Sapphire—Sky Blue 2.30 
Fischer’s Double—Brand new double ............ 2.30 
“‘Philodendron’’—Beaut. vine 2 in pot .......... 1.30 


AFRI-GRO; A perfectly balanced potting soil 
for African Violets, used by thousands, 2 lbs... .75 
Complete growing instructions with each order. 


EVERY PLANT WRAPPED IN A BEAUTI- 
FUL GIFT PACKAGE No C.0.D. 


VIRGINIA LEE GARDENS 


Dept. O Greensboro, Md. 


NATURE’S FERTILIZER 
IS FREE OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 


50 Ib. $1.50 
F. O. B. Lakehurst, N. J. 
Product of 
GARDEN STATE 
DEHYDRATION CO. 


Box 318 Lakehurst, N. J. 


I planted about 500 tomato plants, 
and got the compost on about the 
middle of the growing season, but in 
very limited quantity, as I made the 
one small pile do for the whole patch 
of 500 plants. It was not long before 
they began to: show some life, and 
some of the diseases that had killed 
several dozen plants and were affecting 
others, disappeared. The rest of the 
garden I had put some manure on that 
I had gotten out of a-pen, and having 
been tramped so much, it seemed to 
be somewhat processed, but there was 
not much result, as I did not even 
bother to dig the potatoes, carrots, 
beets and onions. 

I did not rent this land again this 
year, but last week I went there and 
noted scrawny weeds mostly two 
inches high over most of the garden, 
but in the place where I had the toma- 
toes, the weeds had a rich hue and 
were mostly twelve to eighteen inches 
high, and a pretty good crop. Then 
there were patches of good weed 
growth where the hills of melons had 
been. 

There was one round piece about a 
rod in diameter in the middle of one 
end of the tomato patch ground that 
had a poor growth of weeds, and that 
was around a faucet that had leaked 
a little all summer, keeping it continu- 
ally wet. Evidently molds and the 


Gui Croft Easter Likes Your Garden 


Enjoy these gorgeous white fragrant blooms 
in June and July, outside. 


We will ship, prepaid, to any part of the U. S. 
our, choice, organically grown, big, blooming 
size pulbs. 


Order 1948 Bulbs now. Shipped September. 
Handsome Card with your Gift Order. 


3 bulbs $1.00 — 12 bulbs $3.50 
50 bulbs $12.50 — 100 bulbs $23.50 


Send checks or money orders to 
Growers of the 


Croft Easter Lily Planting and Forcing Stock. 
At BROOKINGS, OREGON 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


other fungi in the soil do not develop 
where it is continually wet, so the 
arrangement of nature, with rainy 
days and dry spells will make organic 
gardening do better than daily sprink- 
ling which some people practice. 

One lady said tomatoes did not grow 
well here, because she planted them 
for five years, but they never grew 
larger than marbles. I said that right 
across the fence, behind the tall lima 
beans, my tomatoes were as large as a 
double fist, and I had not even spaded 
the soil because my health would not 
permit it, but only inverted a thin 
layer of sod, and put some compost 
on, and later added mulch of leaves on 
top of the compost. I also explained 
that I soaked my tomatoes well once 
a week, but I noticed that she sprink- 
led her tomatoes a little every day. 


H. Skadsheim, 
Elmshaven, 
St. Helena, Calif. 


—o— 


GARDEN EXPERT INSPIRED 
BY THE ORGANIC METHOD 


January 3, 1947. 
Dear Editor: 


Your organic gardening methods 
have been of very great interest to 
me, during the past year. When I 
sent you my two year renewal a few 
weeks ago, I was altogether too busy 
in gardening work to write more than 
absolutely necessary. 

During the war years I was inspec- 
tor and consultant for the Manchester 
Teachers’ Club, who were promoting 
from 700 to 1200 gardens each year. 
I have visited over one thousand gar- 
dens in this area. It was inspiring 
work, as most of the boys and girls 
responded with much _ enthusiasm. 
For the past year or two I have been 
doing considerable work, some of it 
being based along the lines which 
you advocate. Much of this has been 
of an experimental nature, and many 
friends have been, interested in the 
outcome. 

The writer’s father was one of the 
greatest compost gardeners of any 


For Luxurious Comfort 


ALUMINUM 
ROCKER CHAIR / 


Folds up 
like this Fits Your Form 


On your lawn, porch or terrace—this self-adjusting light- 
weight folding rocker offers the utmost in comfort and 
relaxation. 


Constructed of satin-finish aluminum; vat-dyed fabrice— 
your choice of blue, green, tangerine, red (if available). 


from Trenton, ONLY 


No C.O.D.’s please! Write for additional 
literature ther models. 


ARNDT METALCRAFT CORP. 
P. O. Box 909, Trenton, N. Jj. 


Send for Free Copy of 
Nelis TULIP Catalog 


— New 1948 Edition — 

This year, as always, NELIS brings you the new- 
est, choicest Tulip introductions, illustrated and 
described for you in a finely printed colorful cat- 
alog. This latest printing of the annual Nelis - 
alog will fascinate you with its careful selection of 
the finest Tulip varieties, including the most ex- 
citing of the fringed Parrot types and the newest 
of the delicate Lily-flowered Tulips, besides all 
of the noteworthy Darwin, Cottage, Breeder, Giant 
and Double specimens. Be sure to get your copy of 
this interesting Tulip Guide, regarded as a MUST 
by every Tulip fancier. The 1948 Nelis Catalog 
also contains the most complete array of spectacular 
new Daffodils, as well as Iris and other bulbs. 
Edition is limited; send for your copy today. 


Nelis Nurseries 


INCORPORATED 
205 Lakewood Bivd. Holland, Mich. 


NELIS TULIPS—See them in bloom at Tulip Time 


in Holland this May. A breathtaking sight of 
riotous color, covering acres of ground. 
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It Makes Good Compost 
Beller. ROYER COMPOST 
SHREDDER-MIXERS are doing a 
grand job for organic gardeners... 
producing an even-textured, per- 
fectly blended, aerated mixture that 
is ideal for moisture retention, fer- 
mentation and worm growth. Actu- 
ally a money saver, it multiplies 


man and crop output. Write for 
details. 


ROYER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO 
181 PRINGLE ST., KINGSTON, PA. 


BETTER LAWNS, FLOWERS, VEGETABLES 


Dehydrated Organic Broiler Manure. 
The perfect all-purpose Fertilizer. 
Weed free, odorless, will not burn. 


Economical to use...a little goes a 
long way. Feeds immediately ... yet 
a supply is always available in the 
earth for steady feeding during the 
growing season. Completely pro- 
cessed for easy handling. 


25 Ib. bag $1.25 

50 Ib. bag 2.25 

100 Ib. bag 4.25 
F. O. B. Lakewood, N. J. 
3, Order today for quick 
4 delivery. Please enclose 
check or money order. 


AGRIVITA P.0. Box #175, Lakewood, N. J. 


one I have ever known. My memory 
of this goes back to more than sixty 
years. (I am in my seventy-fourth 
year.) He and his men would dig 
out many tons of what they called 
“muck” from a very swampy are 
and after it had dried sufficiently, 
would mix this with manures from the 
horse and cow stables, pig sties and 
chicken coops, and he was exceedingly 
particular of the manner in which it 
was treated. He would also go to the 
pasture swamps and cut tons of coarse 
meadow grass, of which the cattle 
would eat but little, but the rest was 
carefully composted. In trimming the 
large orchards there would be bushels 
of ashes. These together with the 
ashes from about twenty cords of 
stove wood burned each year, were 
not allowed to waste in leaching or 
lose their value in any way. 

Some fifty head of cattle were kept, 
eight or ten breeding swine, four 
horses, some four hundred hens and 
sometimes a flock of sheep. 

From 800 to 1000 bushels of corn 
were raised each year.. At the start 
each stalk usually produced only one 
ear. Careful selection was made and 
some of the stalks began producing 
two ears each. The better ear of these 
two eared stalks was saved for seed 
for the following year. In a few years 
the majority of the stalks were produc- 
ing two ears each. Usually each year, 
from two to three hundred bushels of 
oats were raised, besides a few bushels 
of rye and buckwheat. Corn, rye, and 
buckwheat were used in liberal quan- 
tities, for the family food supply. 

None of the above grain was ever 
sold, unless to accommodate a friend 
who was badly in need of a little for 
seed. Practically no hay or stock 
feed, of any kind, was ever sold from 
the place. Father did not even ap- 
prove of selling whole milk. In the 
earlier days butter was made and sold, 
and later the cream went to market. 
The skim milk went to feed the calves, 
which later would become dairy cows, 
also to feed the pigs and poultry. 
Some dressed beef and much dressed 
pork and poultry were sold, the refuse 
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mory from these being carefully composted. 
sixty In a comparatively few years, crop i: LOOK/ A 
ourth production on this farm had doubled. ; SPROWEL 
| dig It was father’s wish to triple it. ie va ey 
‘alled Whether this was accomplished I am a 
area, not prepared to state, as duty called 
ntly, the writer to another state at about SPROWEL fills the gap 
n the this time, with heavy cares and respon- Sp we pe 
ingly While it is true a little commercial breaking, chopping soil 
ch it fertilizer was used, it was never in fo ee 
arse largely responsible. All this happened, © Maple handle~ balance make it a de- 
cattle not on a rich valley farm, but on a © Brass | light to handle for 
twas very stony farm in East Central + Rugged digging, chopping. 
g the Connecticut. There were usually Ba CONSUMERS 
ishels eight or more in the family and never inde. Ene PRODUCTS CORP. 
the for a day, did we feel inch b 
J Teel any pinch be- South Bend 24, indiana 
cause of any scarcity in the food sup- 
were 
1g oF ply. 50 MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
For many years following, the postpaa REMIT WITH ORDER 
writer's business was such that he 
kept, 
four 
and 
Metal... Garden Markers and Labels 
corn 
start 
. and Aluminum Standards -White Zinc Name Plates 
shan (PENCIL MARKS STAY ON FOR YEARS) 
these 
seed Name plates can be replaced in a jiffy— 
years ALUMINUM Standards will not rust 
oduc- PERMANENT — ATTRACTIVE ' 
year, A—-12” HAIRPIN TYPE Garden Marker with LOCKRIM Name Plate; 
els of Handy Streamline shape preferred by many 12” tall. 
ishels Prepaid Doz. 60c, 20 for $1.00, 100 for $3.50 
, and B—7” WHITE ZINC plant Label. Mark ing, both sides takes pencil, to fasten, 
juan- wrap around and fol id’end over. to store for ‘winter. proved thor 
worth for many years. 
25 for 40c, 100 for $1.00, 500 for $4.00 
sabi | C9” DOUBLE WIRE CARDEN MARKER time tested by Hundreds of users who order_ every 
riend s ae, We HITE ZINC name plate can be marked on both sides. Replaceable. Aluminum 
ai rd. 
pe Doz. 60c, 20 for $1.00, 100 tor $3.50 
f D--11” SWINGING LABEL white Zinc Name Tab secured to single ALUMINUM Standard, adjust- 
rom able to flat ition for easy reading when standin it. Can be pushed down flat for 
1 ap- winter, nice for tulips and other bulbs. Will be bright and | legible when springtime Ss 
» the Doz. 40¢, 30 for $1.00, 100 for $2.50 
sold E—114” OK ROSE MARKER. A new 1948 introduction Large WHITE ZINC name plate has wide 
’ flanges with four accurately holes thru yong E stiff UMINUM standards freely slide up - 
arket. over the tilt into secure position. A new plate can be put on easily. The price is a little higher 
ves for this better marker but worth it. 
alves, Doz. 70, 18 for $1.00, 100 for $4.00 
cows, 
TRIAL KIT: T. t tomess with Three each of 
ultry. and 25° together with a westtverproot pencil sil for $1 


essed EVERLASTING LABEL COMPANY, Bex 593, PAW PAW, MICH. 
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WHEN you condition your soil 
first — you will be amazed at 
how much better your seeds and fer- 
tilizer will do for you. 
Premier Peat Moss literally gives 
your soil new life — and gives your 
arden added beauty and vitality. 
it absorbs 20 times its weight in 
moisture . . loosens and aerates heavy 
binds and gives body to 
light soil..... prevents leaching. It 
makes water and fertilizer penetrate 
deeply—feeds the roots as they need it. 
Once yoy try Premier Certified Peat 
Moss — you will never garden with- 
out it. Ask your dealer now for 
Premier — easily identified by the 
blue bale head with the certified seal. 


PREMIER PEAT. MOSS CORPORATION 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


good. 
PREMIER 
PEAT MOSS 


FOR YOUR 


FENCIN FARM 


All-Purpose Steel Poultry Fencing and Netting. 
Welded Wire Fabrics, Field Fence, Barbed Wire, Steel 

m, Posts, Electric Fence Controllers. Chain Link Fence. 

Chestnut Post and Rail Fence, Hurdle Fence, 

Gates. Other Farm Values. 

FREE Illustrated CATALOG 


ARNOLD-DAIN CORP. 


2%, Mahopac, N. Y. 


could only have a small garden, and 
in some of those years no garden at all, 


With the enthusiastic response 
which I have received from the hun- 
dreds of bright youngsters in garden 
work, with my experimental garden 
work attracting the attention of both 
the State Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington (representatives of 
both having visited me on the garden 
plots) do you wonder that I am “fe. 
newing my youth” by entering into 
“organic gardening” and other allied 
features with a great deal of enthusi- 
asm? 


You understand this “Sandbank 
Garden” when I started was NOTH- 
ING but sand. The previous year I 
had worked into the soil a small 
amount of compost. When it was 
plowed in the spring I had ready a 
huge pile of leaves close to the plot, 
Four people were very busy, with 
baskets, (filling each furrow, as it was 
plowed) with leaves. Not much fer- 
tilizer value from these perhaps but I 
thought it would hold the moisture 
for the plants. After it was plowed 
two, 2-ton truck loads of poultry ma- 
nure, with a lot of litter mixed with 
it, were harrowed in. We kept a care- 
ful record of all crops harvested. 


On about half the garden we raised 
two crops the same year, on a little 
we raised three crops, often planting 
between the rows before the other crop 
was finally harvested. This garden 
attracted a great deal of attention. 
We could doubtless have had as good 
a garden this year, but we had so 
much other garden work to look after 
that we had no time for double and 
triple planting. 

The largest pile of compost I ever 
had rests on my garden plot. In dis- 
cussing the composition of it with 
Professor Wilkinson of the University 
of Connecticut, it appears to meet 
with his hearty approval. 


Arthur E. Hutchinson, 
183 North Elm Street, 
Manchester, Conn. 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


December 15, 1947. 
Gentlemen: 
In November, 1946 my husband 


plowed with the tractor % acre of 
ground—sandy loam. It had been 
farmed for years but not in garden. 
It had been limed when the lime would 
reach but not manured. The plowman 
left the furrows on edge so the mois- 
ture could be retained and when 
March, 1947 came he harrowed the 
ground leaving it in fairly good condi- 
tion to begin garden making. In the 
summer of 1947 I began to be inter- 
ested in organic gardening and pro- 
ceeded to build two compost piles. I 
was “somewhat at sea” but laid down 
some old tomato stakes on the ground; 
with lawn clippings, chicken manure, 
kitchen wastes, ground limestone, and 
some good soil, I built two 7 x 4x 4 
foot heaps and covered them over 
closely with soil. I left them flat on 
top, and watered them when it did not 
rain enough to keep them moist. In 
six weeks I turned them and they 
were heating nicely. In November I 
had to move them out of the way of 
the tractor and in the spring I had 
nice brown mature compost. 

I did not have enough compost to 


for 
FALL PLANTING 
Mm Send for our 
215" ANNUAL 
@ CATALOG 
fully illustrated in color. 
FINEST GARDEN VARIETIES 


DAFFODILS - HYACINTHS 


> Fine collections... priced 
to fit your garden budget. 
Top quality, carefully handled 


bulbs, fresh from our farms. 


KEMP Power 
SOIL SHREDDERS . 


49 Years’ experience in 
manufacturing shredding 
and pulverizing machines. 


Six models toe select from. 
Write for Catalog. 
KEMP MFG.CO. 
1027 E. 20th St., Erie, Pa. 


NO MORE BLISTERS 


NEW MIRACLE GRASS SHEARS 


High pivot mounting does away with cramped, blistered hands. 
Knuckles off the ground; wrist in natural position. Blades are 


{ extra long, made of finest tool steel, forged, hollow-ground, 


an pered. Can’t bind or drag. Length 13”, 
weight only 18% oz. Built for heavy work; last for years. 
Held superior cutting edge without re-sharpening. MONEY 
BACK AFTER 10-DAY TRIAL if these are not the best 
and easiest-working shears you ever used. Order by mail; 
immediate delivery. 


EACH, PREPAID. ADD FOR 


DRUMCLIFF CO., DEPT. 564, TOWSON 4, MD. 


WHAT USERS SAY 


Village lawn-keeper 
said best he had ever 
seen—J.C.H. Grand- 
est garden tool I 
ever used—G.B.K. 
Best I ever saw in 


other shears...stay 
sharp after constant 
use—J.G.M. Best I 
ever used—W.L.K. 
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BUILD BETTER SOIL 


BAKER’S FINE COCOA SHELLS: a new pro- 
duct for lawn, shrub, and garden enrichment. 
100% organic matter, guaranteed free of weed 
seed. Chemical analysis shows pH about neutral. 
50 Ib. bag $2.25. Send penny postcard for 
details to C. G. 8S. Daly, Soilservice, P. O. Box 
131, Townsend, Mass. 


WALTER BAKER CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 
Division of General Foods Corporation 


Dorchester 24, Mass. 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
TILLAGE. TOOL 


@ DUAL WHEELS 
@ CUTS 26-INCH SWATH 
@ 10 H.P. ONAN ENGINE 


No Tine on 
M-E ROTARY TILLERS 


G16 Garden Model New G-26 has wider cut, more 
5 and 7 H.P. power, yet handles like a charm! 
10 H.P. Onan engine—2 cylinder 

(opposed), 4 cycle, air cooled. 
Handlebar controls—all in eas 
reach, Special clutch for self- 
powered turning — patented tine 
assembly—no tine breakage. 
Everything about these M-E Ro- 
WA-36 Wheel Model tary Garden Tillers helps to make 
Any Tractor. garden work easier, quicker .. . 

to prepare a perfect seed bed... 
: to guarantee a 22% to 51% in- 
ae crease in crop yield . .. to re- 
build soil Nature’s way. Send 

- for folder now—learn all about 


Sad the outstanding features of M-E, 


Ford Attached the finest of tillage tools! 
Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co. 
Dept.0G5, So. Milwaukee, Wisconsin & 
a Please rush complete information on M-E 
Rotary Tillers 


Name. oo 
Address 


ROTARY TILLER 


MILWAUKEE EQUIP. MFG CO 
So Milwoukee Wis U S A 


cover the entire plot of ground but 
was anxious to try it on all the vege- 
tables—the ones I planted in rows 
such as onions, beans, peas, lettuce, 
carrots, and beets. I dug a row and 
put the compost in and covered light- 
ly. with soil and planted the seeds, 
Everything came up nicely and as | 
worked them I side-dressed those | 
wished to give an extra boost. 

The cabbage, tomatoes, cantaloupes, 
peppers, and lima beans (pole) were 
planted as follows: I took a round 
pointed shovel and lifted out a shovel- 
ful of soil and put in 2 quarts of com- 
post mixed with the soil and then 
planted the seeds or set the plants, I 
was fearful that the tomatoes might 
drop their blossoms, but I never had 
finer ones on stakes six feet high and 
the vines overtopped the stakes by 
two feet. The onions were fine—many 
specimens weighed a pound and some 
a pound and a quarter. 

I have gardened for many years (I 
am 76 years old) and I never had as 
much satisfaction from our garden. 
The insects were almost “nil”; just a 
few bean beetles on large pole limas. 
I did not use one spoonful of fertilizer 
other than the compost and it cer- 
tainly pays. It was hard work to turn 
the compost piles but the returns are 
sweet. 

Mrs. A. R. McClintock, 
Mt. Pleasant Road, R.D. 2, 
Greensburg, Pa. 


FROM HARD CLAY 
TO FRIABLE SOIL 


December 16, 1947. 


Dear Sir: 

For the past four years I have built 
compost piles, using the finished prod- 
uct on my vegetable garden and rose 
beds. The results are very apparent. 


When I purchased the plot, I did not . 


know that I would have to contend 
with heavy clay soil, most of which 
was poorly drained. M hinders 
was really a chore, and sometimes 

almost gave up in despair. Now those 
portions of the garden and all shrub 
beds which have had their annual 
dressing of compost really tell the dif- 
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ference between hard clay soil and 
loose friable spongy humus. If only 
there were more of this good stuff, so 
that I could give the whole garden a 
treat. But there will have to be pa- 
tience and some more hard work. 

R. Rupprecht, 

Reese, Michigan. 


APPLES TASTE BETTER 
Dec. 24, 1947. 


Gentlemen: 

I wish that you could see the dif- 
ference between apples I have ob- 
tained this autumn from trees I have 
been treating for the past two years, 
and from trees without organic treat- 
ment; and trees which had received 
chemical fertilizer by the grower in 
addition to my treatment, and apples 
grown with chemical fertilizer. I have 
not yet been able to convince these 
big growers, but I know that I do not 
want any of their apples at any price 
so long as I can eat the apples I grew 
with organic fertilizer and mixed raw 
rock treatment. I have been eating 
Watsonville apples for 21 years. Never 
before have I obtained any apples with 
the flavor these apples have. I have 
given old-timers some of these apples 
who said, “I do not like Newtown Pip- 
pins,” but when they bit into one of 
these they would say, “These are 
good!”. 

Karl M. Gordon, 

Gordon’s Earthworm Ranchito, 
Route 1, Box 49-A, 
Watsonville, California 


WONDERFUL VEGETABLES 
December 29, 1947. 


Dear Sir: 

Five years ago I began collecting 
materials in a compost pit. The half 
of my garden where this material has 
been used produces wonderful vege- 
tables that are my pride and joy, and 
the marvel of my neighbors. No chemi- 
cal fertilizers or insecticides are used 
in my garden and there are no bugs on 
the vegetables. 

Miss Esther Ringer, 
1930 Harrisburg Rd., 
Canton 5, Ohio. 


Special Collection 


Start a riot of color in your late summer 
garden with this very special collection of 
hardy Buddleias. All make lovely cut 
flowers, and will bloom the first season. 
Dubonnet—Just the color of French Dubon- 
net wine, that deep rich shade that com- 
plements any occasion. Firm cylindrical 
ikes are way set with individual 
flowers. The plant rs straight, with 
— stems, and leaves are large 
irm. 


Charmi ‘This vigorous plant produces 
large vender pink trusses continuously 
throughout the summer. Pinch off the 
first flower spikes in July to aid the 
development of side shoots, and you'll 
have a profusion of fine flowers. Plants 
grow 4 to 6 feet high. 


Royal Red—Wonderful as an ornamental 


an abun- 
dance of lovely red panicles os late 
Grows about feet 
high and has deep leathery green foliage. 
Price $2.00 for all 3 
F.0.B. Madison 

Let us send you our beautifully illustrated 
1948 catalog. We deduct the 25c charge 

from your first order . 


Announcing 


You Can Now Get a Complete 
Landscape Plan With 
Planting List 


FOR YOUR OWN HOME, by this new, easy, 
inexpensive method. This is a landscape ar- 
chitectural service designed for the small 
property owner. These are NOT; stock plans 
but are accurate drawn-to-scale blueprints, 
with carefully prepared planting list and de- 
tailed instructions for your home. 

PREPARED BY EXPERTS, trained designers 
and horticultural consultants, together give you 
these scientifically prepared plans. If you have 
a planting PROBLEM, write us for detailed in- 
formation and LOW COST of this plan. 
HOME LANDSCAPING SERVICE 


Dept. 0, 333 W. 71 St. 
New York, 23, N. Y. 


MAMO 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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STONE-MULCHES 


A chapter from the forthcoming book—"'Stone-Mulching 
in the Garden," by J. |. Rodale. (Rodale Press) 


i HERE must be at least a dozen 
advantages inherent in the use of 
rocks as a mulch for growing plants 
and trees. One of the most important 
of them is the fact that a rock-mulch 
does not permit grass or weeds to 
spring up in its domain, thus compet- 
ing with your plant or tree for suste- 
nance. This is the fundamental prin- 
ciple in connection with the use of any 
kind of mulch, whether it be made of 
weeds, paper, wood, or stone. You 
may zealously vow to keep the area 
under your trees scrupulously free of 
weeds without the bother of mulch- 
ing, but many conditions can arise 
that will interfere with your noble 
intentions despite your most pious re- 
solve. It doesn’t take long, from one 
or two innocent intruders, to see a 
thick jungle of weeds take over and 
materially reduce the results of the 
current crop. Every gardener has had 
more than a few such heart-breaking 
experiences. 

A more positive objection to clean 
cultivation under trees is, however, 
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that the cultivating tool cuts into lat- 
eral-growing roots near the surface. 
Now it should be obvious that the less 
we interfere with these roots in any 
way at all, the better and healthier a 
tree we are going to rear. Some of 
these lateral roots have been known to 
travel long distances in search of sub- 
terraneous water and food nutriment, 
a vital function which it is best to 
allow them to perform unmolested. 
The stone-mulch, therefore, in elimi- 
nating the need for cultivation, is a 
loyal friend to the tree. 

Faulkner’s fairly familiar theory of 
plowless farming opposes a deep turn- 
ing of the sod with the plow. Under 
his method the soil is merely disced, 
so that what is at the top stays there. 
Faulkner advances many arguments 
for this radical attitude of hostility 
toward the more traditional plow, one 
of which is that the placing of the 
weed and stubble matter in a solid 
layer below the level of the soil acts 
as a barrier to prevent the normal 
capillary action that brings under- 
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ground water to the surface. He also 
believes that the depositing of the 
green matter so deeply in the earth 
will not encourage its prompt decay, 
since the soil organisms that perform 
this disintegration-task work most ef- 
fectively in the top four or five inches. 
The stone-mulch, on the other hand, 
does away with the need of either 
plowing or discing, leaving the bacte- 
ria, the earthworms, and other valua- 
ble soil organisms undisturbed. 
Another of the benefits of the stone- 
mulch is in its conservation of water, 
an extremely vital point in setting out 
trees in dry, irrigated regions such as 
those of our far Southwest. The pro- 


_tective stones act as a buffer against 


the withering effect of the wind. The 
flowing rains are easily captured by 
the rocks, and once imprisoned, re- 
main the captives of their jailers. This 
is an advantageous service that will be 
readily appreciated by anyone with a 
long record of gardening or farming to 
his credit. Some of the softer kinds 
of stones act as a sponge, absorbing 
dew and moisture and giving it back 
to the soil slowly according to Nature’s 


prescribed needs. You may be sur- 
prised to know that many kinds of 
rocks draw water deep into their 
interiors and hold it in reserve there. 

A stone-mulch also causes the earth 
under it to be well aerated, usually 
more so than the exposed soil adjacent 
to it, strange as that may seem. You 
can easily verify this by looking under 
any stone ina field. The reason for it, 
I believe, is that the rains cause a 
shallow channel to form in the soil 
under the outer rim of each rock, per- 
mitting air to enter, whereas the 
baking action of the sun on exposed 
soil and the blowing of the wind over 
it harden the surface into crusts that 
can be lifted up bodily from the soil. 
This never happens under stone. 

A set of conditions that are ideal 
for bacteria, earthworms, and burrow- 
ing insects is always found to exist be- 
neath stones, a single turn of which 
will reveal earthworm holes and other 
effects of similar organisms beneficial 
to plants and soil-fertility. A dampen- 
ed darkness prevails that is wholesome 
for bacteriological development, just 
as the gloom in luxuriously dense 
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forests into which the sun rarely sifts 
generates an exuberant undergrowth 
of riotous plant-life. This vegetative 
profusion native to forest and jungle 
proves the answer I once gave to a 
visitor who, on seeing my _ stone- 
mulches, asked somewhat incredulous- 
ly whether lack of direct sunshine 
beating on the earth was desirable. 

In the wild fields the dying weeds 
provide a mulch which is an imperme- 
able shield for the soil against the 
sun’s raining arrows. Knowing what 
we do about all the soil’s organisms 
and their normal habitat, we may be 
sure that the place for the sun’s 
blistering rays is on the plant or on the 
tree, but not on the earth. Leaves 
cannot develop and function at their 
optimum without the sun, but the 
earth itself does not want its torrid, 
noonday beams. 

Stones furnish a temperature-regu- 
lating mechanism which is beneficial 
both in the spring and in the fall. As 
the rocks absorb the daylight sun in 
April and May, they imprison its heat 
rays, releasing them gradually at night. 
During the early days of frost the 
gentle heat provided by such stones 
in an orchard may save some of the 
apple blossoms. Similarly, this retain- 
ed heat may prevent frost damage in 
the fall, though accurate study and re- 
search are needed to measure precisely 
the temperature effect of stone- 
mulches on vegetable plants and trees. 
A friend of mine recently lost a 
$100, 000 crop of apples on account of 
frost. When one considers such gigan- 
tic losses, he wonders whether it would 
not be economically feasible to apply 
the stone-mulch principle in orchard- 
ing even on a large scale. 

In our orchard the weeds once shot 
temporarily out of control. The farm- 
hand who cut them down with the 
mower, being a bit inobservant, sliced 
off a little tree here and there. Con- 
sequently, in the case of such scarcely 
noticeable infant trees set out in a new 
orchard and so easily overlooked, it 
seemed to me to be a good idea to 
surround them with stones for the pur- 
pose of identification as well as for 
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the demonstrated value of the stones 
themselves as a mulch. A stone-mulch 
around such trees in a poultry yard 
will likewise prevent the chickens from 
scratching out the roots. 

In regions where hurricanes periodi- 
cally wreak havoc the stone-mulch 
should be built much higher in the 
sections nearest to the trunk to serve 
as a wind-break, inasmuch as the 
swaying of a tree in a storm will tear 
the tender roots that are near the sur- 
face. This is an almost irreparable 
shock to the tree which each year has 
to repair such breaks, diminishing the 
full vigor of its resistance to disease, 
In the natural growth of the forest 
trees spring up in protective clusters, 
so that wind and storm can cause them 
less damage. Stone-mulches supplant 
this economic caution on the part of 
Nature by the weight of the rocks 
over the portion of the soil where the 
tender roots spread. Thus, by artifi- 
cial contrivance on our part there is 
less hazard of wind-damage. 

Many types of stones disintegrate 
at the bottom because of the erosive 
action of moisture, thus enriching the 
soil with valuable minerals in a form 
that is soluble, due to the minuteness 
of the particles which break off and 
crumble away. An ordinary limestone, 
for example, is extremely rich in cal- 
cium, and contains magnesium, iron, 
and other trace minerals as well. 
Many other rocks contain small 
amounts of phosphorous and potash, 
two elements that are indispensable 
to plant-growth. 

Oil geologists have found that a 
great many rocks are slightly radio- 
active, shooting out small amounts of 
gamma rays. The effect of these rays 
is so gentle that it would take millions 
of years to achieve a result that would 
interest an oil geologist, but they may 
nevertheless exert an appreciable in- 
fluence on a growing plant. Many 
rocks possess fluorescent qualities. 
The effect of both radiations and 
fluorescences on the growing plant 
is still merely a matter for speculative 
research, but since the general effect 
of stone-mulching seems to be singu- 
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larly favorable, I feel that these rock 
emanations are surely not doing any 
harm. 

In this connection the recent in- 
vestigations of the leaks in our care- 
fully guarded secrets of atom-bomb 
manufacture centered scientific at- 
tention on the radio-active element, 
thorium. The investigators ferreted 
out the fact that a German chemical 
concern had obtained all the thorium 
that it could find in Paris after the 
war. Now thorium can be used in 
developing an atomic bomb. 

F. P. Mennell, -writing in Nature 
Magazine, issue of November 18, 1909, 
under the title of “Radio-activity and 
the Rocks,” discusses the phenomenon 
of halos sometimes noticed around 
inclusions of minerals in rocks and 
says: “So far as my experience goes, 
the following minerals are capable of 
producing halos when enclosed in suit- 
able substances like biotite, corderite, 
hornblende, tourmaline, etc.—zircon, 
orthite, epidote, sphene and apatite.” 

These types of minerals and rocks 
are distributed rather generally over 
the face of the globe. Apatite, for ex- 
ample, is the quite common phosphate 
rock. Mennell states further, “It 
would appear, therefore, as if the 
radio-activity of all the minerals cited 
might... be fairly attributed to the 
presence of thorium... The radio-ac- 
tivity of thorium must surely be a far 
more potent factor than that of ura- 
nium and its derivatives. There is no 
mineral which occurs in ordinary rocks 
which appears to contain uranium in 
quantities appreciable by chemical 
methods, whereas . . . thorium is of ex- 
tremely wide distribution.” 

_So the stones in our rock-mulch do 
give off waves of radio-active signifi- 
cance, which due to their extremely 
minute quantity, proba':!y have a 
beneficial effect. The plants seem to 
demonstrate this influence by growing 
well and being exceptionally tasty. 
The atomic bomb witch-hunt in Paris, 
incidentally, finally ended with the 
cosmic revelation that the chemical 


concern involved had a patent on a 
thoriated toothpaste! 
The late Roger W. Smith, who was 


_a regular contributor to Organic Gar- 


dening, once wrote to me, “I’ve found 
that the stone-mulch definitely im- 
proves the mycorrhizal - association. 
Those plants whose roots were shelter- 
ed by a wide covering of stones were 
much assisted. I suspect that this is 
the reason why some trees thrive in 
banks of stones.” This is an extreme- 
ly significant observation on the part 
of Mr. Smith and should be investi- 
gated further. 

The mycorrhizae are fungous 
growths on the roots of plants and live 
in a symbiotic or partnership arrange- 
ment with their host, the roots. For a 
long time they were considered as 
symptomatic of disease but later it 
was discovered that their incidence 
was a phenomenon peculiar to many 
trees and plants, that they helped the 
roots to feed in the soil, and that in the 
final growth-process the maturing 
plant absorbed these mycorrhizae. It 
also seems that when chemical fertil- 
izers are used the mycorrhiza is either 
absent or, if present at all, is defective 
and is not ultimately absorbed by the 
plant. There is sufficient evidence to 
prove that the mycorrhizal mechanism 
is the bridge between the soil and 
human health, the state of which is 
obviously contingent on the quality 
of man’s food which itself stems from 
the soil. If stone-mulches aid in pro- 
ducing more and better mycorrhizae, 
that is a vitally important fact which 
should be verified and turned to ac- 
count as soon as possible. 

There are, no doubt, more reasons 
why stone-mulches are here to stay, 
and time will bring them to light. The 
practical application of their use, how- 
ever, will be the means of discovering 
these other reasons, and, in so doing, 
it will evolve other methods of apply- 
ing this type of mulch. 


J. L RODALE 
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SEAWEED 


By DR. EHRENFRIED E. PFEIFFER 


Y EARS ago the writer was visiting 
friends in Wales. When we walked 
down to the southern shore line, huge 
carts loaded with a brownish, greenish, 
bubbling mass came along the road. 
They were loaded with seaweed which 
the farmers had collected on the shore. 
It appeared that this seaweed was very 
highly valued as compost and in fact 
these farmers did mix it with other 
composting material and they built up 
compost heaps. Also a visit to an inlet 
showed a peculiar phenomenon. Wild 
beet roots and sugar beets growing 
there along the shore line, close to the 
tide water were particularly lush in 
growth. A chemical analysis demon- 
strated that the mineral contents of 
these beets were in proportion almost 
the same as of sea water, except for 
sodium chloride. We also learned that 
these beets will grow particularly well 
if transplanted into the garden behind 
the dike, if fertilized with seaweed. 
Seaweed has been in use in England, 
Scotland and Wales for many years 
and was a well-valued fertilizer. There 
are different types of seaweed. The 
most important ones are laminaria, 
also called drift weed or kelp. This 
plant has a stem and a broad flat lam- 
ina or leaf. It grows immediately be- 
low low water mark. Its stems are 
higher in moisture, but also they have 
a very high percentage of potash, while 
the leaves are somewhat drier and 
have a lower percentage of potash. 
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The dry stems have about 10 to 12%, 
potash, the dry leaves or fronds, 5%. 
Another seaweed is fucus, this is also 
known as bladder wrack or cut-weed 
and grows between tide marks. Its 
potash content is low, when dried it 
does not contain more than 2 to 4%. 
But fucus grows very well in sheltered 
waters, inlets, where not so man 
laminaria can be found. Then too, it 
can be cut from the rocks at low tide. 
Laminaria on the other hand must be 
washed ashore. Another one is ulva, 
also called sea lettuce. It is washed 
ashore in great quantities in quiet bays 
and inlets. This weed is very rich in 
nitrates. The content of ulva in bays 
and inlets, where sweet water rivers 
carry a lot of mud, is much higher in 
nitrogen than one ‘grown in pure sea 
water. 

Seaweed in general, that is a mixture 
of all of those which can easily be 
found on the shore, contains on the 
average, per ton 7 lb. of nitrogen com- 
pounds, 2 lb. of phosphoric acid, 22 Ib. 
of potash, 36 lb. of sodium chloride, 
and about 400 Ib. of organic matter. 
Barnyard manure, for comparison, 
may contain per ton 11 |b. of nitrogen, 
6 Ib. of phosphoric acid, 15 lb. of pot- 
ash, and 380 Ib. of organic matter. Of 
course, there is no sodium chloride in 
manure. Fresh seaweed, therefore, is 
rather similar in its organic matter 
content as compared with ordinary 
farmyard manure. It is, however, poor 
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in nitrogen and poor in phosphate, but 
much richer in potash. Wherever it can 
be collected easily, with not too much 
labor and expense, it is one of the 
most ideal materials for fertilizing and 
composting. In the old world it has 
been used before and after potatoes 
and, in particular, for broccoli, lettuce, 
peas and cabbage, also for root crops, 
mangolds. For cabbage and root crops 
it is best to have the seaweed well- 
rotted, while for potatoes it could be 
ploughed under in November or De- 
cember. The ploughing under of fresh 
seaweed is more easily done when 
well-rotted. However, if it is to be 
ploughed under, it should be done im- 
mediately after collecting, that is, 
while it is still wet and green, and 
early enough so that the salt which 
adheres to it can be washed out by 


rain and does not poison the soil. On 
the Island of Jersey, it has been used 
for early potatoes, and then about 40 
tons of freshly collected seaweed were 
used-on sandy soils. It also has been 
used after the harvest of potatoes for 
the next crop. When it had dried about 
14 tons per acre were used. The diffi- 
culty with drying seaweed is that it 
deteriorates, and if it is rained on, then 
many of the minerals, particularly the 
easily soluble potassium salts, are 
washed out and lost. If dried, it should, 
therefore, be dried on a platform or a 
floor through which the moisture can- 
not run away, and should also be pro- 
tected from rain. It is better to dry it 
relatively quickly and in the dried 
state it can be spread directly, but we 
would advise adding it to the compost 
heap. 
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It could, however, be composted in 
the green state. The observation has 
been made that if composted with ma- 
nure, particularly manure which is 
very rich in litter, it makes an ideal 
mixture and aids a speedy decay of 
the straw. This is carried out in such 
a way that very little nitrogen is lost 
and all the other substances are pre- 
served. Its decay is very rapid. The 
washing out of potash in the case of 
composting is less of a danger. It is not 
quite as well balanced as manure, but 
we believe that in cases of compost, 
where there is a shortage of potassium, 
as we have frequently observed in an- 
alyzing compost samples, it would be 
a very good substance to use for bal- 
ancing compost. For this reason sea- 
weed is excellent for potatoes, which 
need a lot of potassium. Its content of 
salt might be a certain disadvantage, 
but composting, or applying it late in 
fall, or in winter, might compensate for 
the salt. Barley responds particularly 
well to it, besides the other crops men- 
tioned already, especially on light 
sandy soils. 

It should not be allowed to rot in 
large heaps in the open, without pro- 
tection, or without proper composting 
methods. The other way of preserving 
it is drying as described. A third way is 
to burn it and use the ashes, as is done 
with kelp. The ashes, of course, are 
much richer in minerals in percentage, 
than the original seaweed, because 
through the burning and eliminating 
of water and organic matter, there is 
a concentration of salts. The potash 
content in such a case might run up to 
12%. In burning seaweed one should 
take care that it is not heated up too 
violently, otherwise more volatile sub- 
stances and trace elements which are 
present in seaweed might be lost. The 
potash content of the ashes of lamin- 
aria, for instance, is 28%, while of fu- 
cus it ranges between 12 and 18%. 
The nitrogen content of the fresh ma- 
terial ranges between 0.2 to 0.38%, as 

.a dry seaweed between 1.1 to 1.5%. 
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The organic matter of the fresh sea- 
weed ranges between 12 to 25%, of 
the dry seaweed, from 64 to 79%. Its 
particular value for the root crops and 
sugar beets has suggested that in cases 
where the seashore is-not near enough 
to collect the material one should try 
to get the dry seaweed, have it pressed 
in bales like hay, or use the ashes as 
an addition to compost and manure, 
which is used for root crops. Either in 
bales or the ashes could be shipped 
relatively easily. We do not know, of 
course, how the expense account would 
be in such matters, because it has not 
been investigated, but if any of our 
Organic Gardening readers is interest- 
ed in the subject and could investigate 
it, I think he would be doing a valu- 
able service. 
Seaweed is also rich in iodine, in 
fact the burning of seaweed in Nor- 
mandy and Brittany and in England 
was one of the important sources of 
iodine. On a recent visit to Rhode 
Island we picked up several varieties 
of seaweed and analyzed them in our 
laboratory. The figures found there 
confirm the figures quoted about this 
in the literature. In composting it will 
be best to underlayer it with earth and 
other composting material, especially 
if wet, fresh seaweed is used. Dried 
seaweed would be composted just as 
one does hay, or grass cuttings. The 
ashes would be sprinkled into the com- 
post heap like thin layers of lime, as 
they are usually applied. Besides sugar 
beets, asparagus is a plant which re- 


‘sponds very well to seaweed. There the 


fresh seaweed could be used as well as 
the ashes, and the sodium chloride 
content would even be beneficial, for 
asparagus is a plant which grows much 
better when a teaspoon of salt is given 
to each plant. Dry seaweed could also 
be used as a mulch around asparagus. 
While its use might not be in question 
for the inland farmer, it is certainly a 
very welcome supplement for the 
farmer and gardener near the seashore. 
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The Soil and Health Foundation 


, founding of the Soil and 
Health Foundation was as irresistible 
as are the forces which erode and ulti- 
mately destroy soils which are sub- 
jected to bad agricultural practices. 
The leadership in this fundamental 
undertaking has been taken by J. I. 
Rodale who has been inspired by the 
findings of the late Sir Albert Howard 
and urged by him to set in motion in 
this country forces that will counter- 
act the evils of artificial chemicals and 
poison sprays before the remainder of 
our soils shall have been destroyed. 
Our soil is our wealth. Our soil is our 
health. Soil conservation is far more 
urgent than most people realize, even 
though it is of fundamental impor- 
tance to all of us. 

A goodly number of persons, who do 
appreciate that the soil is the founda- 
tion of the farm and garden, and that 
there is a fundamental and vital rela- 
tionship between soil and health in 
both plants and animals, have whole- 
heartedly endorsed the Soil and Health 
Foundation and have contributed 
generously in order that a beginning 
may be made in carrying out its pur- 
poses. Excerpts from some contribu- 
tors which emphasize the need to im- 
prove agricultural practices are given 
below: 

“T feel confident that through your 
efforts agricultural methods are bound 
to be improved and that your work 
will be remembered with that of other 
great pioneers.” 

“I believe that a foundation to 
carry out the purposes you propose 
has unlimited possibilities for good and 
I certainly would like to participate.” 

“Enclosed is a check from the 


Miller-Sweeney Farms as a contribu- 
tion toward the work which your 
foundation is doing in promoting the 
use of natural fertilizer in the soil.” 

“The formation of the Soil and 
Health Foundation as described 
briefly in the November issue of Or- 
ganic Gardening I feel is one of the 
most progressive movements that has 
been instituted for the benefit of 
humanity in many, many years. The 
basic information that will be develop- 
ed by your foundation will be beyond 
any of our expectations and will serve 
as a monumental contribution to civi- 
lization.” 

“Please accept this check as a con- 
tribution to Soil and Health Founda- 
tion, a program worthy the support 
of all who desire agricultural practices 
that best benefit the interests and 
health of our people.” 

“T’m sure your Soil and Health 
Foundation will attract a lot of atten- 
tion and do a great deal of good. With 
the Department of Agriculture (with 
its great responsibility of educating 
our farmers and gardeners) failing to 
give Organics much thought, your 
institution can fill a great need.” 

“Tn our opinion, the organization of 
the Soil and Health Foundation is one 
of the most important things that has 
been done in this generation, and is 
one of the cogs in the wheel which will 
usher in the Kingdom of God on 
Earth.” 


Persons who wish to become a part 


_of this humanitarian movement may 


become members by sending a con- 
tribution to the Secretary, 46 South 
West Street, Allentown, Pa. 
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WHERE NATURE REIGNS SUPREME 


Situated on the outskirts of the growing community of Paradise, 18 miles from Chico, 
at an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet, with cool mountain breezes 
wafting up the canyon floor in summer. 


UPPER RIGHT— 
Organically grown grapes illustrate the generosity of Nature in providing us with 
foods that maintain the body in vigor and in health. In these grapes Nature has com- 
bined a full compliment of the elements from the soil with the carbon from the air with 

energy that radiates to the earth from the sun. 
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Medical Doctors and 


Agronomists Join Hands 


Is the Soil 
Related to 
Our Health? 


By HERBERT CLARENCE WHITE 
Director, Biological Research and Farm Practice 


if N the March, 1946 issue of the Virginia Medical Monthly, 
Dr. James Asa Shield, prominent physician of Richmond, 
indicates the close relationship between soil fertility and 
medical practice in the following thought-provoking words: 

“Man’s optimal growth, development, and functions 
require optimal nutrition. The source of nutrition for zoolog- - 
ical life is the product of the soil and the sea. The quality of 
the soil’s product is deperdent on its fertility. Thus, soil, as 
a source of man’s food becomes a concern of the physician. . . 
As doctors we are interested in the biological assay of nutri- 
tion. A soil is fertile when the plant or animal there produced 
sustains man in a state of optimal. health.” 

What an earful! For if we should attempt to pass 


‘judgment on the fertility of our soil in these United States 


by the standard here indicated by Dr. Shield, surely our 
farm practices are “weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing.” For where within the borders of civilized, scientific, 
Christian America do we find any group of people anywhere 
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who are enjoying the priceless boon of 
“optimal health?” 


Soil Scientists Warn Us 


On the contrary, soil scientists and 
doctors of medicine alike warn us of 
“disaster ahead!” “Diseases multiply,” 
they say. “Heart ailments that can be 
traced to diet are going up alarmingly. 
Diabetes, arthritis, anemia, dental 
caries, and many of the more obscure 
ailments have struck with increasing 
severity. Millions of us try to supply 
what we vaguely feel is wanting by 
buying pills. Even if we aren’t sick 
enough to see a doctor we may be only 
half well... 

“One significant medical discovery 
is that almost any disease can be pro- 
duced experimentally by faulty food. 
Today doctors in increasing numbers 
are saying that cure alone is not 
enough. There must be prevention. 
And prevention starts in the soil. ‘The 
problem,’ Dr. William Albrecht says, 
‘is reaching the size of a catastrophe, 
and if carried much further could mean 
national suicide.’ Soi health is that 
important.” (From Readers Digest, 
December, 1945) 


“Healthy plants mean healthy 
people,” declares Dr. Charles Northen, 
of Florida. “We can’t raise a strong 
race on a weak soil.” According to this 
eminent physician, “we are all cripples 
and weaklings.” What a disgrace to 
science! Add to this testimony the 
startling warning of Dr. R. M. DeHart, 
of the Radford Community Hospital 
in Virginia, and we may be shocked 
into the sudden realization that in 
agriculture we have taken the wrong 
road by accepting a substitute for soil 
fertility. This medical doctor declares: 

“The people of this world are gradu- 
ally starving themselves into one of 
the greatest wholesale disappearing 
acts ever recorded in history, unless 
the doctors, chemists, and agronomists 
wake up to the basic cause of the great 
increase in so-called mental and physi- 
cal diseases.” 

Re-Orientation of Agricultural Think- 
ing Due 
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Quoting E. C. Auchter, in Science, 
1939, Dr. Shield points forward to a 
new day in agriculture in words that 
cannot be misunderstood even by the 
most devoted advocates of artificial 
chemical manures. In_prophetic-like 
tones he declares: “Our knowledge of 
many aspects of the interrelations 
between soils, plants, animals and 
human beings is limited; but some of 
the work that has been done in recent 
years gives us fascinating glimpses of 
the possibility and importance of fur- 
ther discovery. I would go so far as to 
say that we can see the outlines of a 
whole new field of biological, or, shall 
I say, agricultural research. From 
what is already known, this phase of 
agricultural research should lead to a 
new orientation of agricultural think- 
ing. Certainly it suggests profound im- 
plications for human welfare.” 


Dean among the leaders in this 
“new orientation of agricultural think- 
ing” is the revered agronomist, the 
late Sir Albert Howard of London, 
who, after more than forty years of re- 
search and experimentation in many 
lands, wrote: 


“Tt is an easy matter to destroy a 
balanced agriculture. By cashing in 
the existing fertility of the whole 
world, by the use of a temporary sub- 
stitute for soil fertility in the shape of 
artificial manures, and by a combina- 
tion of both methods... Agriculture 
has become unbalanced, and there- 
fore, unstable. 


“Can man regulate his affairs,” asks 
Sir Albert, “so that his chief possession 
—the fertility of the soil is preserved? 
On the answer to this question, the 
future of civilization depends.” 


An Agricultural Dilemma 


In recent years so-called scientific 
agriculture has been exerting itself to 
the limit to answer Sir Albert’s ques- 
tion. Realizing the enormity of the 
task ahead, and the almost fruitless 
efforts of scientist and farmer alike to 
solve the problem of maintaining soil 
fertility, the fighting-of insect pests 
and a multitude of diseases that 
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have reached pandemic proportions 
throughout the country, a leading 
agronomist cried out recently: 

“We have been exerting ourselves 
for the last two decades to halt this 
process (loss of soil fertility), but our 
efforts have been fruitless. What is 
the solution? Where is the answer to 
be found? The DISEASE caused by 
lowering the natural soil fertility is a 
world sickness!” 


A Voice in the Wilderness 


In the midst of all this dismay, ap- 
prehension and confusion within the 
realms of modern agriculture, a voice 
is heard “as one crying in the wilder- 
ness.” This “voice” comes from a 
little group of soil scientists and lovers 
of the good earth, who, realizing that 


‘ agriculture has taken the WRONG 


ROAD, are pointing us back to “the 


old paths” of restoring and maintain- 
ing absolute soil fertility. They have 
re-discovered a simple method— 
Nature’s Method—of _ perpetuating 
the “wheel of life” within the soil. 


Biological Soil Building 

Biological Soil Building is the name 
given to this “new-old” method of 
soil culture. It is a revival in the 
Western world of an ancient, but al- 
most forgotten system of agriculture 
—a system so fully in harmony with 
Nature’s Law of Return, that the soil 
of these Eastern lands has remained 
fertile for more than forty centuries 
of intensive farming, without any 
diminution in its power to produce 
healthy, disease-resistant crops. China 
is an outstanding example. (Get and 
read Farmers of Forty Centuries by 
F. H. King—Rodale Press, Emmaus, 


Where Health Is Contagious 


One stands fascinated at the canyon’s edge—charmed with the mystic ever-changing 
moods of this “little bit of heaven.” 
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Pa.) Other Eastern peoples who have 
followed similar methods have obtain- 
ed results just as striking, The Hunzas 
of Northern India—reputed to be the 
healthiest people on earth—provide 
another outstanding example of the 
amazing results that can be obtained 
through correct methods of soil cul- 
ture. (Read The Wheel of Health by 
G. T. Wrench—C. W. Daniel Co., 
London, 1938.) 

For years the writer has been inter- 
ested in the problems of basic nutri- 
tion and its relation to human health. 
In the capacity of a humble layman 
he has conducted (under the guidance 
of Sir Albert Howard, Dr. Ehrenfried 
Pfeiffer and other leaders in the field 
of organic gardening) a program of re- 
search and experimentation in his own 
home garden. Later on this work was 
expanded somewhat when he was 
asked to lead out in the program of 
biological soil building at the Spanish 
American Institute. (See November, 
1946 issue of this Magazine.) Some 
of the results of these experiments in 
organiculture have received nation- 
wide publicity through agricultural 
and medical journals. 


“Yet All This Availeth Me Nothing” 


In the words of Haman, as recorded 
in Holy Writ, “All this availeth me 
nothing,” so long as I was working 
alone. Without a definite “tie-up” 
with a medical center, and close col- 
laboration with a group of qualified 
medieal doctors, little progress could 
be made. What I longed for, more 
than anything else in the world, was 
a scientific demonstration of what 
these mineral-rich, organically-grown 
foods would do to those who were 
suffering from these manifold diseases 
of physical degeneration. 

From my wide reading on the sub- 
ject, it became apparent that lack of 
quality in food was the basic cause of 
the overwhelming majority, if not all 
of these ailments which were and are 
baffling the best efforts of the medical 
profession. If a lack of quality, I 
reasoned, was the cause, would not a 
restoration of quality in foods help to 
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restore such individuals to normal 


health? That is the $64.00 question, 


Feather River Sanitarium and Hospi. 
tal Comes to the Rescue! 


Readers of Organic Gardening can 
well imagine the joy that came to me 
last summer, when, almost like “a bolt 
from the blue” there came an urgent 
invitation to join a group of Chico and 
Paradise doctors in the establishment 
of a modern sanitarium and hospital, 
where organically-grown, mineral-rich, 
protein-rich, vitamin-rich FOOD will 
be raised for the benefit of the patients 
and guests of the institution. 


Unique In Annals of American Medi- 
cal Institutions 


Perhaps this group of medical doc- 


tors, headed by Charles C. Landis, — 


M. D., formerly founder and medical 
superintendent of the Shanghai 
(China) Sanitarium, Merritt C. Horn- 
ing, M. D., of the Chico Medical 
Clinic, and Dean H. Hoiland, M. D.,, 
of Paradise, are the first to visualize 
an institution for the care of the sick 
and the afflicted where basic agricul- 
ture will be given its proper and 
honored place as the foundation-stone 
of a health-building program. 

All this may sound like a fairy-tale 
to many of our readers; but if you 
will take time to re-consider the 
notable experiments conducted by Sir 
Robert McCarrison in India, you will 
be led, I am sure, to agree with Dr. 
G. T. Wrench, who in his book, The 
Wheel of Health declares: 

“The inescapable conclusion is that 
in a very large number of diseases 
faulty food is the primary cause.” 

Dr. C. W. Cavanaugh of Cornell 
University confirms Dr. Wrench’s 
opinion in the following authoritative 
words: 

“The fact is there is only one major 
disease, and that is MALNUTRI- 
TION. All ailments and afflictions to 
which we may become heirs are direct- 
ly ‘traceable to this major disease. 
(Quoted from Soil—A Foundation of 
Health by Arnold P. Yerkes. 

These thought-provoking words 
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from men of sound scientific back- 
ground, serve as a challenge to those 
who are pioneering in this field, which 
one high authority pleases to call 
“CREATIVE MEDICINE.” 


Creative Medicine 


Yes, Lord Geddes of England and 
Dr. Jonathan Forman of Ohio come 
right out and give correct agriculture 
a dignified name that places it not 
only alongside of, but within the very 
fold of medical practice! And why 
not? If, as some _internationally- 
known medical authorities claim, 90% 
of our human ailments have a nutri- 
tional cause; why should building 
“positive health” through properly 
grown and properly prepared food 
occupy a less dignified status than 
curative medicine that deals largely 
in the field of pathology? Of the two, 
we would prefer the former. In other 
words, give us “Creative Medicine!” . 

It seems to me that the old Chinese 
had the right idea when they paid 
their doctors to “keep them well”— 
not to cwre their aches and pains. And 
when folks got sick, the pay check 
stopped! Would that we had more of 
that kind of medical practice right 
here in Christian America! 


Ideal Location 


The newly organized Feather River 
Sanitarium and Hospital, situated as 
it is in the colorful, pine-clad Sierras, 
with ample virgin soil for agricultural 
research and experimentation, is ideal- 
ly located for a thorough, scientific, 
painstaking try-out of the relation- 
ship between correct agricultural prac- 
tice and positive, radiant health! In 
short, the founders of this new medical 
center are determined to put to the 
test Lord Geddes idea of “Creative 
Medicine.” 

It seems more than coincidental— 
much more than a mere happenstance, 
that almost at the identical moment 
of the establishment of the Soil and 
Health Foundation in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, this group of physicians 
and surgeons in Chico and Paradise, 
California should conceive and estab- 


lish a non-profit medical institution 
where the benefits to be derived from 
properly grown food will be carried 
directly from the orchard, the field, 
and garden, into the sick-room of 
patients and guests! Friends, if there 
was ever a challenge in any program 
anywhere, this is IT! ‘ 


Our Paradise Home 


Our readers will be interested to 
learn that the home of this newly con- 
ceived Sanitarium and Hospital is 
none other than Paradise. What 
better name or place could be found 
anywhere in which to demonstrate 
these basic, heaven-born principles 
that are so vital to the future well- 
being of every man, woman, and child 
in America? Two thousand feet above 
sea-level, up in the “mountains of 
God,” overlooking the canyon of the 
famous and colorful Feather River, 
the scenic splendor can hardly be sur- 
passed. 

All manner of deciduous fruits, 
grapes, nuts, olives, berries, and melons 
flourish in Paradise soils, as well as a 
wide variety of vegetables and nuts. 
Within a twenty-mile radius are rich 
bottom lands where various types of 
grains are grown to perfection, as well 
as mountain tops with their apple and 
pear orchards. Sixteen miles to the 
south is moderately tempered Oroville 
where the finest oranges, grapefruit, 
and lemons are grown. Within this 
limited area are extensive rice fields, 
bean fields, almond groves, corn fields, 
peach and apricot orchards, olive 
groves—I could go on forever—but 
what more perfect spot on this sin- 
cursed planet could be found to study 
the benefits of Biological Soil Building 
on a wide variety of crops than right 
here in Paradise? Come and see for 
yourself! But don’t all come at once. 

And when you do come, like the 
Queen of Sheba who once visited 
Solomon in Jerusalem of old, you will 
say, “It was a true report that I heard. 
... Howbeit, I believed not the words 
until I came, and mine eyes had seen 
it; and behold, the half was not told 
me!” 
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for the Organic Gardener (7) 


by DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


PLANTS IN THE SOIL 


Importance of the Plants in the Soil 


| all land plants have 
some connection with the soil. Some, 
as our common trees and shrubs as 
well as many of our crop plants, have 
only their roots in the soil. Others, like 
the potato and all herbaceous peren- 
nials, have underground stems as well 
as their roots in the soil. The under- 
ground stems of such plants give rise 
to aerial stems which grow rapidly in 
the spring and, each kind of plant in 
its season, produces flowers, fruits, and 
seeds and then dies back to the ground 
level at the end of its growing season. 
Until the next growing season, the 
roots and underground stems of such 
perennials live entirely within the soil 
but in a dormant condition. 

The non-green plants (those which 
lack chlorophyll) of the soil live more 
or less completely within the soil and 
are either inconspicuous or entirely in- 
visible to the unaided eye because they 
are infinitely small. The three great 
groups of soil plants are the bacteria, 
actinomycetes, and the fungi. Of these 
only the higher fungi are large enough 


to be seen without the aid of a micro- 


_ scope. The fruiting structures of the 


higher fungi are formed above the 
surface of the ground and are familiar 
to us in the form of toadstools, mush- 
rooms, and puffballs. 

With few exceptions the plants in 
the soil live on the plant and animal 
residues in the soil. These residues pro- 
vide them with energy and building 
materials. The products of the de- 
composition of these residues consist 
of a deep brown and complex mixture 
of organic substances familiarly known 
as humus, leafmold, or compost. Soil 
organisms can live in the soil only so 
long as organic materials in the foten 
of plant and animal residues or dead 
bodies are returned to the soil because 
these substances are their only source 
of food. In a forest or woodland plant 
residues in the form of leaves, dead 
twigs and branches, exfoliated bark, 
and eventually the entire plant fall to 
the forest floor and form the litter 
which feeds the soil organisms and by 
them are converted into humus. At the 
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same time animal residues in the form 
of excreta, moulted skin and feathers, 
and eventually the dead bodies of ani- 
mals fall to the forest floor and there 
are decomposed and likewise become a 
part of the soil humus. All the min- 
erals which were present in the plant 
and animal bodies are made available 
to higher plants by the activities of 
the soil organisms. 

It is because soil organisms convert 
plant and animal residues into nutri- 
ents for higher plants that they are 
absolutely essential to the very exis- 
tence of the higher plants. Our food 
plants are entirely dependent upon the 
organisms in the soil for the nutrients 
that are essential for their growth and 
reproduction. Without soil organisms 
there could be no green plants on the 
earth. Without green plants there 
could be no animals, no human life. If 
the soil organisms should disappear 
from the earth, there would be a great 
accumulation of plant and animal resi- 
dues on the earth like worthless bonds 
in a bank. The soil is the bank, the 
bacteria and other soil organisms are 
the bankers. From these facts it is 
clear that to be fertile, a soil must be 
supplied with plant and animal resi- 
dues. Only a living soil can be really 
fertile. There must prevail suitable en- 
vironmental conditions for the growth 
and reproduction of the plants in the 
soil. They require, in addition, suffi- 
cient moisture, suitable temperature, 
and, with few exceptions, oxygen from 
the atmosphere. It is as important to 
feed and provide favorable living con- 
ditions for soil organisms as it is to 
feed and house our farm livestock. It 
would be correct to say that it is more 
important to provide for the plants in 
the soil because their activities are 
fundamental to all other forms of life 
on the earth. 

Artificial chemical fertilizers have 
no food value for soil organisms. You 
can’t grow them in pure cultures in the 
laboratory using chemical fertilizers as 
food materials. They must have or- 
ganic matter as foods. Chemical fer- 
tilizers act only as stimulants which 
kill organisms in high concentrations, 
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and stimulate them in low concentra- 
tions to grow and reproduce more and 
more rapidly. This invariably results 
in an unbalanced growth of higher 
plants, and such a rapid incfease in 
the numbers of soil plants that they 
use up the organic matter in the soil 
so rapidly that the humus level falls, 
The more these plants in the soil are 
stimulated, up to a certain level, the 
faster they convert plant and animal 
residues into soluble chemical com- 
pounds, and consequently the faster 
green plants will grow. The growth of 
the green plants may be so rapid that 
there will not be time to incorporate 
all the minor elements in sufficient 
amounts to give the plant resistance 
to diseases and unfavorable environ- 
mental conditions. Sometimes such de- 
ficiencies are expressed in the plant as 
deficiency diseases or as “hunger 
signs.” Sometimes the resulting defi- 
ciencies are expressed only as disease 
susceptible plants, or as plants which 
are devoured by insects pests. Such 
artificial stimulation of plant growth 
may seem like a desirable cultural 
practice which promises _ increased 
crops, and is recommended by the 
great Artificial Fertilizer Companies 
and by our State and National Experi- 
ment Stations and Agricultural Col- 
leges. Such recommendations are short 
sighted and do not take into account 
the organisms in the soil which can- 
not feed on chemical fertilizers any 
more than a cow or a man can feed on 
them. The inevitable result is the slow 
but sure mining of the soil humus and 
the gradual loss of those chemical and 
physical conditions which are essential 
to a fertile soil. The increased use of 
motorized farm equipment and a cor- 
responding decrease in the number of 
farm animals and the increased use of 
artificial chemical fertilizers are slowly 
but surely reducing the organic con- 
tent of our soils and thus destroying 
their fertility. The more chemicals are 
added to the soil, the harder it 1s to 
maintain its humus content. It is ut 
fortunate that gardeners and farmers 
are taught that artificial fertilizers are 
a satisfactory substitute for organic 
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manures. The plants in the soil are 
absolutely essential to the very exis- 
tence of higher plants and animals. 
The plants in the soil cannot use chem- 
ical fertilizers as foods. Soil fertility 
can be maintained only by practicing 
the Law of Return. This means that as 
much organic matter must be returned 
to the soil as is used up each year by 
the plants in the soil as foods. 

Small quantities of most poisons 
when administered to man act as a 
stimulant, and it is only when the 
dose becomes large that the poisonous 
action is perceptible. This is a uni- 
versal law and applies to all forms of 
life, including soil bacteria. The addi- 
tion of small amounts of alkali to the 
soil stimulates the activities and repro- 
duction of bacteria. Some substances 
stimulate injurious bacteria, others 
stimulate the beneficial ones. Small 
amounts of the carbonates, chlorides, 
nitrates, and sulphates of calcium, 


magnesium, and sodium stimulate the 
growth and reproduction of beneficial - 


soil organisms. This artificially stimu- 
lated bacterial activity will result in 
the liberation of more and more of 
some but not necessarily all the ele- 
ments essential to plant growth. Cal- 
clum sulphate (gypsum) for example 
greatly stimulates the nitrifying bac- 
teria thus making nitrogen available 
in excess of all other elements. Adding 
gypsum to soil will stimulate the nitri- 
fying bacteria to grow and reproduce 
rapidly with the result that they will 
use up much organic matter and fix 
and make available large amounts of 
nitrogen. This excess nitrogen gives 
plants a deeper green color and causes 
the stems to grow in length so rapid- 
ly that the tissues of the stem are not 
sufficiently well “differentiated with 
the result that the stems are weak and 
tend to lodge. Nitrogen also causes the 
growing season to be longer, and re- 
duces the quality of the fruit. Lastly, 
nitrogen increases the susceptibility of 
plants to diseases. From these facts it 
is clear that gypsum stimulates plants 
to make an unbalanced growth. Out- 
wardly the plants thus stimulated ap- 
pear vigorous and productive, but 


since they are deficient in the ways 
mentioned above they may be regard- 
ed as artificially “blown up.” Am- 
monium sulphate, for example, will af- 
fect plants in the same way because it 
too supplies the plant with excessive 
amounts of available nitrogen. Other 
chemical fertilizers will affect the 
availability of other elements and 
throw them out of balance so that the 
nutrition of the plants will be abnor- 
mal depending upon the unbalance 
produced by specific chemical ferti- 
lizers. 

The continued use of such a chemi- 
cal fertilizer as ammonium sulphate 
year after year will at first appear to 
be an agricultural practice that can be 
recommended to the farmer. The 
wheat, for example, will be greener in 
color and will give somewhat greater 
yields for the first several years. Grad- 
ually, however, the plants will lose 
their deep green and have the same 
greenness of plants grown in soil not 
treated with the chemical, and final- 
ly the plants in the ammonium sul- 
phate-treated soil will be smaller, less 
green, and less productive than they 
were before the treatment began. 
What has happened to the soil? The 
increased activity of the bacteria grad- 
ually and insidiously consumed the 
organic matter in the soil. As their 
food supply (organic matter) decreas- 
ed, the bacteria decreased in activity 
and in numbers and the soil underwent 
the changes in its chemical and physi- 
cal composition which invariably at- 
tend a degenerating soil. As the hu- 
mus in the soil becomes less and less 
the bacteria will finally use up the 
organic cementing materials which 
hold the rock particles together to 
form soil crumbs. When this stage is 
reached, the soil is nonproductive and 
vulnerable to all kinds of erosion. 
Now, it may be legitimate at times to 
use artificial chemical fertilizers for 
specific and immediate effects, but the 
farmer should use them with the clear 
understanding that he is using a stim- 
ulant—not a plant food—and that he 
is getting a temporary, not a perma- 
nent, effect. In other words, he should 
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realize that using chemical fertilizers is 
a method of exploiting the soil. It is 
sometimes called “mining the soil.” 


He should also understand that an 
increases in quantity is more than off- 
set in decreases in quality. 


Distribution of Plants in the Soil 


If a farmer takes a pinch of soil from 
the upper inch of ground in his fertile 
corn field he will have in his hands 
more soil organisms than there are 
plants of corn in a field containing a 
thousand acres. As a rule the bene- 
ficial plants are most numerous near 
the surface of the ground, but the dis- 
tributions of plants in the soil varies 
widely with the chemical and physical 
nature of the soil. Some of them de- 
compose sugars and starches, some de- 
compose the cement which holds the 
cells together in the plant like the ce- 
ment holds bricks together in a house, 
some decompose the walls of plant 
cells (cellulose), some decompose 
wood (lignin), some decompose pro- 
teins, some decompose fats, some 
break down resins and waxes, and 
others decompose other organic com- 
pounds. The plants in the soil may be 
likened to groups of specialized work- 
men who dismantle a building and 
save the parts for the construction of 
a new building. Some of these organ- 
isms can work best if they are near the 
surface, others do better work if they 
are deeper in the soil. The plants in 
the soil are distributed in the soil ac- 
cording to the environmental condi- 
tions which are favorable to their 
growth and reproduction in the same 
way that the plants of a woodland are 
distributed. Change the environmen- 
tal conditions in the woodland, and 
you will change the distribution of its 
plants. Although the plants in the 


soil are less specialized than the higher 
plants in the woodland, there are indi- 
cations that moving soil plants from 
unfavorable to less favorable positions 
by plowing and cultivating is either 
injurious to them or decreases their ef- 
fectiveness in the soil. 

John Wynden (Rab’s Corner, Hert- 
fordshire, England) bases his garden 
practice upon the idea of the living 
soil. He believes that the plants in the 
soil, if undisturbed, occupy such posi- 
tions in the soil as will best meet their 
life requirements. He feeds organic 
matter to the plants in the soil from 
the top as it occurs in the woodland 
and forest. His practice is what we 
may call organic cultivation. The tex- 
ture of his soil remains good and all 
his crops have a healthy appearance. 
Others in England are using this meth- 
od of cultivation with equal success 
and satisfaction. Mr. Wynden uses a 
fulcrum fork which loosens the soil 
but does not turn it over. Others do 
not disturb the soil at all. They simply 
mulch the soil with compost and plant 
the seeds in the mulch. The results 
are prize winning fruits and vegetables. 
This method represents the adoption 
of Nature’s way in every detail. 
Mulching the soil feeds the plants in 
the soil and permits them to remain in 
such positions in the soil and in such 
relations with each other as to do their 
work most effectively. 


{Eptror’s Note: The next article will be con- 
cerned with the bacteria in the soil.) 


Registration of Organic Gardening Clubs 


If you have not grey’ 


Gardening Club with the 


done so, register your Organic 
anaging Editor by sending in 


the name of the club, names of the officers of the club, place 
and date of club meetings, activities of club, names of mem- 
bers of your club who can give lectures to other clubs, and 
indicate ways in which the Magazine can be of help to your 
club. We want to be of service to your club. 
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Vegetable Trials at Penn State .. 


Pennsylvania State Experi- 
ment Station has recently published 
the results of their 1947 trials of the 
new vegetables which will be avail- 
able for the 1948 gardens. Although it 
is not possible for us to publish the re- 
sults of these trials in full, we do want 
to call the attention of our readers to 
the varieties and hybrids which are 
rated highest by those who made the 
trials and evaluated them. 


Snap Beans—44 Trials. 

Tendergreen beans from various 
sources were found to produce medi- 
um green pods which are uniformly 
stringless and contain approximately 
6 seeds in each pod. The average yield 
of green pods was 118 pounds per 100- 
foot row in the trials. The general rat- 
ing of this variety is good but none 
in the trials was rated any higher. 
Days from planting to first picking 
were 52, 

Tenderpod. This variety requires a 
few days longer to reach picking stage 
than tenderpod, but yields somewhat 
higher. For stringlessness and uni- 
formity it rates as well as tendergreen. 

e pods are shorter and narrower 
than tendergreen but the plants are 
more prolific. 

Other varieties that made good rec- 
ords are Commodore Improved, Giant 
Stringless, Bountiful, and Plentiful. 


Lima Beans—21 Trials. 

In all but two of the trials, the 
beans were ready for first picking 91 
days after planting. All were uniform 
so far as plants were concerned but 
somewhat variable in characteristics 
of pod and quality of beans. The most 
outstanding varieties proved to be 
Fordhook U. S. 242, Fordhook 242, 
and Burpee’s Best Pole, each with a 
yield of more than 4 tons per acre. 


Sweet Corn—98 Trials. 

_ These trials include well-known va- 

mieties and many hybrids which are 

rated from excellent to fair. Most of 

the trials are rated from average to 
, and differ more in name than in 


any other way. Rated highest among 
the hybrid golden bantams is Golden 
Cross Bantam which has performed 
well for years. This hybrid gives a 
good yield of uniform ears of good 
quality. Many hybrids yield well but 
taste like field corn. The white ker- 
neled sweet corn hybrid which is 
rated most highly is Silver Cross Ever- 
green. 

Eggplant—23 Trials. 

The trials seem to show that the 
best varieties of eggplant are Black 
Beauty and New York Improved 
Spineless which yielded at the rate of 
from 16 to 20 tons per acre. The hy- 
brid between these two varieties yield- 
ed at the rate of 22 tons per acre of 
excellent fruits. The highest yielding 
hybrid is a cross between New Hamp- 


shire hybrid and Florida High Bush. 


with 37 tons of fruits per acre. 
Peas—37 Trials. 

The varieties and strains used in 
these trials included early (76 days), 
mid-season (81 days), and full-season 
(87 days) sorts. The early kinds that 
were rated most highly include Lax- 
ton’s Progress and Dwarf Peas. Rated 
most highly also are the mid-season 
varieties. Logalty and Lincoln, and 
the full-season varieties Alderman and 
Schell’s Wonderful. 


Tomatoes—66 Trials. 

Among the tomatoes which received 
the highest general rating and which 
yielded most heavily under the condi- 
tions prevailing at the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
are Rutgers, Marglobe, Ontario, and 
Longred. The first two of these are 
well known and may be planted with 
a great deal of confidence. Longred 
was developed by the New York State 
Experiment Station and is a fine eating 
tomato. It has a deep red color, round 
shape, and is classed as a heavy yield- 
ing, mid-season variety. The earliest 
and the most productive hybrid yet 
found by the plant breeders at Cor- 
nell University is a cross between 
Earliana and Valiant. 
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The Mint Family 


By RICHARD HEADSTROM 


once remarked that 


music charms the “savage beast.” I 
am reminded of the Hindu snake 
charmer and his performing cobras. 
Those of you who have seen the per- 
formance might recall that the per- 
former, sitting cross-legged, moves his 
body from side to side in time to the 
strange and crooning music which he 
elicits from his reed-like instrument 
and that the reptiles, with hoods 
spread widely and their eyes fastened 
_ with glassy monotony upon the per- 
former, also sway to the refrain. 

The performance of a snake charm- 
er is always a fascinating thing to 
watch. To the uninitiated it would 
appear that the snakes are charmed 
or hypnotized by the strange music, 
but as a matter of fact neither hypno- 
tism nor music figure in the business. 
The swaying of the snakes is due 
wholly to the motions of the perform- 
er which the snakes follow as they 
alter their position in aiming to strike. 
The shrill notes of the reed are merely 
stage effects designed to appeal to the 
imagination of the spectators; for 
snakes exhibit no interest whatever 
in music of any kind and were the 
weird intonations to cease the dance 
would continue without interruption. 

More efficient as a means of taming 
creatures of the wild are lures or 
scents obtained from various plants. 
Bears, raccoons and other animals 
throw all caution to the winds when 
they get a whiff of musk or rhodium, 
and many of the larger cats, such as 
lions, tigers, leopards and jaguars, 
are irresistibly attracted by lavender. 
We all know what a little catmint 
will do to our pet cat. It is curious 
how cats will seek out this hoary- 
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Sage—A common mint. 


hairy plant in the waste places where 
it grows and become half-crazed with 
delight over its aromatic odor. It is, 
incidentally, an excellent tonic for 
both cats and kittens. Most cats pre- 
fer it dried; it seems that they can- 
not go on a real catmint jag on the 
fresh article—it must be aged like 
wine and whiskey. You can buy dried 
catmint in drug stores, but if you are 
a nature lover and delight to stroll 
in the woods keep an eye out for it 
and take some home to dry. It is an 
exceedingly common weed with a stem 
and deeply round-toothed leaves which 
are both densely downy and sage 
green in color. The pale lilac or lilac- 
white and spotted flowers are also 
downy and gathered in small terminal 
clusters. If you have any doubt as to 
the identity of the plant crush some 
of the leaves in your hand and you 
will then recognize it. 

The word mint suggests a number 
of other plants such as peppermmt, 
spearmint, water mint, wild mint an 
mountain mint. We are all familiar 
with the taste and odor of peppermint 
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but not all of us would recognize the 
plant as it grows along brooksides and 
ditches and in wet places. It is a 
perennial spreading by creeping roots 
and with a purplish stem 18 to 36 
inches tall. The purple-pink blossoms 
occur in narrow, loose, disconnected 
terminal spikes and often on a long 
stem proceeding from between the 
plant-stem and leaf-stem. The pep- 
permint, though found wild through- 


-out a large part of the country, is 


extensively cultivated for its pungent 
oil. This oil, obtained from glands 
in the leaves, is largely used in the 
manufacture of candy though it also 
has some medicinal value. Some peo- 
ple use the leaves for seasoning and 
grow the plant in their gardens for 
this purpose. 

The spearmint is also frequently 
grown in gardens for household use 
and served with vinegar as a sauce 
for roast lamb. Sprigs of it are often 
used in making mint julep and mint 
jelly. Most of us are more familiar 
with it as a flavoring for chewing gum 
and candies, the oil which is used for 
this purpose being distilled from the 
leaves. Both peppermint and_spear- 


mint are importations from Europe ° 


and Asia but we are not without a 
native mint—the so-called American 
wild mint—which is sometimes grown 
in gardens for its fragrant odor and 
pom taste. It is said that the 

aine Indians roasted the leaves be- 
fore a fire and ate them with salt in 
the belief that they were nourishing. 

Catmint, peppermint, spearmint 
and our wild mint belong to the Mint 
Family, which numbers among its 
members some three thousand species, 
of usually aromatic herbs. Superficial- 
ly all the members resemble each 
other. They usually have a square 
stem with opposite leaves which are 
covered with tiny glands containing 
a strong scented volatile oil of a pep- 
pery character. The flowers are usual- 
ly small, tubular, with an entire or 
two-lobed upper lip and a three-lobed 
lower lip, whence is derived the name 
of the family Labiatae (from labiae, 
the lips). 


Certain members of the mint family 
such as thyme, sage and marjoram 
have been grown for generations in 
American herb gardens for the value 
that their foliage or seeds possess in 
giving flavor to food. Thyme was 
highly prized by the Romans who used 
it in many ways for seasoning food, 
and Ovid, Pliny and Vergil all speak 
of it in connection with bees; appar- 
ently the honey made from its flowers 
possesses a pungent and aromatic 
flavor. The domestic uses of sage are 
not as many as formerly but it is still 
used to impart a peculiar flavor to 
sausage, to the dressing of roast poul- 
try, and to a certain kind of cheese. 
A tea made from the leaves was for- 
merly administered for nervous head- 
aches, and it is said that a mixture 
of sage and honey is excellent for 
cankered sore mouth. 

Speaking of tea, it is said that the 
poor in England often use the leaves 
of Gill-over-the-ground for making 
this beverage. Gill-over-the-ground is 
a small creeping plant common in 
moist shady places. It is one of our 
earliest wild flowers, the small pale 
purple flowers opening in early April. 
Another plant from which tea might 
be brewed is the Oswego tea, a bril- 
liant and showy wild flower whose 
scarlet-red color is strongly relieved 
by its usual background of shady 
woodland. According to those who 
have tried it, a decoction made from 
the leaves is but little inferior to the 
true tea. At any rate it was used by 
the Indians who taught the colonists 
how to brew it. 

Horse-balm, also known as citronel- 


la, is a strong lemon-scented, stout 


stemmed, tall and branching plant 
with pale yellow irregular little flow- 
ers. It grows in damp rich woodlands 
over the greater part of the country 
and blooms from July to September. 
The oil of citronella which is used as 
a mosquito repellent is not obtained 
from this plant as might be supposed 
but from an Asiatic grass. But a 
mosquito repellent is obtained from 
a member of the mint family—the 
American pennyroyal, a small, exceed- 
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Motherwort—a mint. 


ingly odorous plant usually found in 
dry pastures, with tiny pale violet 
or lavender flowers. 

The various species of skullcaps are 
of interest because unlike most mem- 
bers of the mint family they are bit- 
ter instead of aromatic. These plants 
belong to the genus Scutellaria, from 
scutella, a dish, in allusion to the pe- 
culiar hump on the upper section of 
the calyx, which, however, does not 
even remotely resemble a dish. It is 
a widely scattered genus of blue and 
violet two-lipped flowers, some small 
to the point of insignificance, others 
showy enough for the garden, but all 
rich in nectar and eagerly sought by 
bees. One of the most popular of the 
skullcaps is mad-dog skullcap, com- 
mon in damp and_ shady places 
throughout the country. The flowers 
are borne on one side of the stem 
which later is decorated with odd little 
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hood-like green calyxes containing 
four white seeds. It got its English 
name from the fact that old herb doc- 
tors professed to cure hydrophobia 
with it. 

Those of us who know our wild- 
flowers are familiar with blue curls, 
found in dry sandy fields and bloom- 
ing throughout the summer. The 
balsam-like odor of this plant is not 
agreeable nor has it any beauty to 
recommend it, yet it is so common 
that few can pass it by unnoticed. 
The flowers are remarkable for the 
extraordinary length of the violet 
stamens which extend in a curving 
line far beyond the five-lobed corolla 
or flower-cup, hence its name. There 
is another plant also called blue-curls 
but perhaps better known under the 
name of self-heal or heal-all. We find 
this plant everywhere, sometimes 
dusty and stunted by the roadside, 
sometimes truly beautiful in its fresh 
purple, violet and white when per- 
fectly developed under more favorable 
conditions. The older name of the 
plant, Brunella, is said to have been 
derived from the German Braune, a 
throat disease which it was supposed 
to cure. Old herbalists pretended to 
cure every ill that flesh is heir to with 
this plant. Perhaps of more value is 
horehound, a white woolly perennial 
which is used in making cough medi- 
cine. 

Many of us may not realize that 
the garden coleus with its brilliantly 
colored leaves is a member of the mint 
family. But. its stem is square, its 
leaves opposite and its flowers two- 
lipped—all characters which identify 


-it as a mint. Neither might we be- 


lieve that rosemary and sweet laven- 
der, both prized for ages because of 
the aromatic fragrance of their leaves, 
belong to this family. Both are small 
shrubs, both are native of the Med- 
iterranean region, and both are gar- 
den favorites. In southern Europe 
sweet lavender is extensively cultivat- 
ed for its essential oil, which is used 
in the manufacture of perfumery, aro- 
matic vinegar and lavender water. 


The salvia or scarlet sage, one of 


wh 
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the most brilliant red-flowered plants 
in cultivation, is also a member of the 
mint family. An unusual feature of. 
this flower is that the calyx and bracts 
which are normally green in most 
flowers are red thus making the corol- 
la a brilliant mass of color which 
pleases our eyes and attracts pollen- 
carrying insects. 

If we should examine the flowers 
from the outside we would find that 
the nectar-wells lie so deeply that it 
would seem impossible that they could 


be reached by any creature except a 
moth, a butterfly or a humming-bird. 
There is no platform for the bees to 
alight upon and the tube is too long 
to be fathomed by their tongues. But 
the bees are clever creatures and can 
adapt themselves to various floral 
structures. If you want to learn how 
they secure the nectar watch a bee 
enter a salvia blossom. It is a most 
interesting performance to observe and 
will amply repay a few moments of 
one’s time. 


GARDENING DEVICE..... 


The fulcrum of the fulcrum fork can 
be made without cost from a piece of 
board, piece of metal (tin can), and 
4 screws. 


The fulcrum fork loosens and ~~~ 
aerates the soil without turn- 
ing it over. 
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Dolores Strohmier lifts ripe tomatoes from the 
mulch around the vine in a Beltsville, Md. home 
garden. The first cluster on this staked plant 
developed so many heavy tomatoes that they fell 
down onto the straw mulch that affords protection 
from the soil, desirable even for staked plants. 


Mead Summer, 1944 


A Seminar on 


For Best Results in San 


by “Preacher Bill” 


Mavse you know how to prea, p: 
don’t think you know how to plant tomatoes!’ 

I was digging pits two feet dep in Sz 
looked on with dismay. 

“But it will work!” I protested. “Its the 
in Florida!” 

At the bottom of my hole I placed a ge 
compost and manure. 

“But Reverend,” he rejoined (How|I di 
title! ), “that’s too deep down! You'll choke ’e 


Yellow tomatoes become 
golden orange in compost. 


Tomato plants having 
their roots at least two 
feet deep in sandy soil 
will grow luxuriantly and 
fruit abundantly spite 
of prolonged sulimer 


drow; 


* 
Ne 


iron Tomatoes 


ts in Sand-Plant Them Deep 


“Preacher Bill” Hunter 


w to preahh, parson,” I was told recently, “but I 


plant tomatoes!” 

it deep in qur sandy soil, as one of my parishioners A heavy paper collar around a young tomato plant 
é protects it from cutworms. The bottom of the collar 

is about an inch below the surface of the soil. A clip 


“ . 
ested. “It the way the Italian farmers do it down the: caller 


e I placeda generous quantity of sod, mixed with 
a dis he I took the little Rutgers plants and set 
ned (How I dislike that misuse of the ministerial them out in the web tn hole, cover- 
You'll chake ’em or something! ing them with sand mixed with compost ae 
right up snug against the bottom leaves. I ean 
left as much of the dirt they had been. 
grown in as possible about the roots, so ; 
as not to disturb them unduly. _ - 
“No, it isn’t too deep,” I replied, “because 
tomatoes send out roots wherever there is. 


omatoes become 
‘ange in compost. 


plants having 
ts at least two 
» in sandy soil 
Juxuriantly and 
ndantly in spite 
onged summer 


Jrought. 


a 
i 
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I took a handful of dried, well-rot- 
ted manure and put a ring about my 
plant, some four inches from the stem, 
working it well into the dirt. 

“But, preacher,” my parishioner 
persisted, “what’s the reason for plant- 
ing them so deep?” 

I took a sack, filled about half-full 
of a mixture of compost and well-rot- 
ted manure, and stuck the end of my 
garden-hose in it, tying it tightly. 
Turning on the water, a brownish 
liquid seeped out. I allowed the hole 
to fill with this water while I went on 
to my next planting. 

“That’s easy,” I answered. “The 
summers often get very dry. What 
happens to tomatoes and other garden 
produce, especially if you haven’t 
enough water to keep them moist?” 

When the water soaked down, I 
sprinkled more loose dirt, compost, 
and manure over the wet earth to keep 
it moist. 

“Why, they usually parch up and 
don’t produce!” 

“Exactly! And have you ever dug 
down about two feet during a 
drought? Do you know what it’s like 
down there?” 

“Can’t say as I have, dominie!” 

“Well, I’ve noticed! I’ve conducted 
funerals in the summer. They usually 
have cemeteries in sandy soil if they 
can you know. The earth, I’ve ob- 
served, is pretty moist a couple of feet 
down, even when the grass is sere and 
brown. There’s usually plenty of mois- 
ture for tomatoes to live on down 
about two feet!” 

“You don’t say! Where in the Bible 
did you learn that?” 

“T didn’t! The Bible tells us how to 
nourish our spiritual gardens, our 
souls, but not our tomato plants! I 
learned my gardening facts from an ig- 
norant immigrant farmer who could 
hardly speak English!” 

I explained to him that as fast as 
the vines grew, I’d add dirt mixed 
with fertilizer, compost, and manure, 
right up to the bottom two leaves, un- 
til I had mounded the plants up about 
eight inches above the ground level. 
This provided 30 or more inches of 
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root straight down into the sandy 
soil. All along that area were millions 
of hair-like side-roots shooting out to 
absorb the nourishment in the soil. 


When the plants were mounded up, 
I would put in stakes. (You’d better 
have plenty of stakes, too, or else 
prune off the suckers, or your plants 
will get out of hand!) 

I pointed out that there was an ad- 
vantage to the pits over the so-called 
“trench method” in that while with 
the latter as much root area might be 
underground, it didn’t go down deep- 
ly enough for dry weather trouble. 


My friend left me, not quite con- 
vinced. He would come around about 
once a week to gloat over my plants 
he was sure would die. Only his gloat- 
ing changed in time to decidedly un- 
Christian envy. We had a_ July 
drought. Although I did not water my 
plants through the entire dry spell, 
they remained sturdy and productive. 
As he saw my thrifty, healthy, rugged 
plants begin to blossom abundantly, 
and then produce globules of green 
which became, in time, red blobs of 
luscious fruit in grape-like clusters, his 
own plants being sere from excessively 
dry weather alternating with almost 
too much rain, his attitude changed. 

“Next year,” he exclaimed, con- 
vinced, “I’m going to try your meth- 
od! You’ve converted me, parson!” 

When raising tomatoes in sandy soil, 

the extra effort required to plant them 
in deep pits pays. Since sand tends to 
leach out, the compost and manure 
are necessary to provide sufficient 
plant nutrients in the soil and to hold 
the moisture there long enough to do 
some 
Although my yield was abundant (I 
got more than 15 bushels from 33 
plants) my friend failed to harvest as 
many fruits as I did from about three 
times as many plants as I had grow- 
ing; his fruits weren’t as tasty, either, 
or as suited to canning. 

The method I have described does 
not, of course, lend itself as readily to 
heavy, wet, clayey soils, though in 
time the use of compost and manure 
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will help condition even this condi- 
tion. The soil must be light enough to 


allow the roots to penetrate, seeking 


moisture and food. 


Sand does just that. Give me sand, 
lots of sand, with compost and manure 
to grow luscious tomatoes in, any 
time! 


Herbal Compost and Tomato Growing 
By L. B. Powell 


Ir IS a bit unusual, no doubt, to 
make a journey of over 400 miles— 
there and back—to see a few tomato 
plants growing. But my friend Charles 
Abbott had roused my curiosity. He’d 
reported a phenomenal yield with a 
compost the efficacy of which he had 
discovered more or less by accident. 
So up I went from rural Sussex to in- 
dustrial Lancashire, where Charles 
perpetually challenges medical ortho- 
doxy by his success with herbal medi- 
cines. He has gained wide repute as 
a healer, and it was new to have him 
challenging another vested interest as 
well—the chemical fertilizer merchants 
whose packets of patent tomato “fer- 
tilizers” are sold in Britain by the mil- 
lion every year. 

Well, all that Charles had said was 
true. His tomato plants really did look 
as though they were emulating Jack’s 
Beanstalk. Some of the trusses were 
as long as a man’s arm from elbow 
to finger tip. They were so heavy with 
fruit that all had to be tied up. 
dozen fruit per truss was quite com- 
mon. The size was good; mature fruit 
being from two and a half to three 
inches across; the skin was thin, the 
pulp remarkably fleshy and of deli- 
cious flavour. The ends of the trusses 
had not been “stopped” as is the com- 
mon practice with most orthodox 
growers, and it was remarkable to see 
how flowering persisted after the set- 
ting of the first lot of fruit. These 
plants were being grown in an unheat- 
ed glasshouse, and the season was a 
poor one for sunshine. Nevertheless 
they were ripening very uniformly, 
and a careful check at the end of the 


season showed the yield to average be- 
tween eight and nine pounds per plant. 
Most growers here are content with 
five and think they are doing uncom- 
monly well to get six. 


These were not the only advantages 
however. Charles had also some plants, 
grown from the same seed, by chemi- 
cal “fertilizers.” Fruit from these was 
picked on the same day as fruit from 
the compost-grown plants, and a selec- 
tion of the two kinds was placed side 
by side on the same shelves for stor- 
age. The chemically grown fruit began 
to decay before that grown by com- 
post showed any sign of it. The latter 
was, in fact, sound enough to eat three 
weeks after the chemically-boosted 
stuff had passed the edible stage. 


And the kind of compost used? Well, 
here’s the story. Charles deals in herbs 
in a big way. He has his own labora- 
tory where they are broken down for 
the extraction of their potent juices. 
A year or two back he dumped several 


‘ sacks of herbal residue around an old 


apple tree which seemed to have 
reached a barren old age and stood 
forlornly in a neglected part of the 
garden. In the following spring it blos- 
somed again, but did not bear much 
fruit. In the second year, more sacks 
of herbal roughage having been dump- 
ed beneath it, it bore a good crop of 
well flavoured apples. 

And that was the point at which it 
was decided to plant the tomatoes in 
soil having a liberal base of the same 
compost. A few plants were lifted ex- 
perimentally when half way to ma- 
turity, and it was seen that fine roots 
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were running with remarkable pro- 
lificacy through the lower strata where 
the compost was, while the roots in 
the soil section above were noticeably 
shorter and less numerous. 

This compost has since been used on 
strawberries and grapevines, with an 
improvement in size and flavour of 
the fruit. 

Now there are, of course, several 
schools of compost-making, and to 
most practitioners all kinds of vege- 
table refuse make welcome ingredients 
to the heap. There is no distinction, 
that is to say, on the score of the 
medicinal virtue of the plants that are 
thrown in, and it may even be that 
some of the weeds brought to the heap 
are in the categories classed as poison- 
ous to man. Charles Abbott is suf- 
ficient enough a scientist to inquire 
whether a new field of research might 
not be opened up, by the use, in large 
quantities for composting, of plants 
known by their therapeutic value. In 
his own case he uses Angelica, Colts- 
foot, Comfrey, Burdock, Chickweed, 
Woodsage, Dock, Plantain, Nettle, 
Meadowsweet, Thyme, Mint, Balm, 
and various Brassicas, and the flowers 
of the Elder and Hawthorn also are 
added. The residue from these has not 
been composted in the usual way and 


The Yellow Tomato 


| the yellow tomato? 
It was a favorite many years ago in 
our grandmothers’ gardens, but for 
many years was a much neglected fruit 
and everybody has long known the to- 
mato as typically red fruit. A few yel- 
low tomatoes did survive, grown in 
home gardens by those who appreciat- 
ed their value, but one would have 
looked, almost always in vain, to find 
them on the market, and there is no 
record of any attempt to commercially 
can yellow tomatoes. Now this may 
be changed, and our grandchildren 
may find yellow tomatoes and yellow 
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broken down to a fine granular consist- 
ency, and I have suggested that even 
better results will be attained if this js 
done; though a point to be noted is 
that some degree of active fermenta- 
tion is often present in the residue 
when it is added to the soil. 

One line of speculation thrown out 
by these results is that plants grown 
on compost made from herbs used as’ 
specifics for certain diseases may in- 
herit the same specific virtue in, pos- 
sibly, a more highly potentized form. 
Is anyone in U.S.A. working on these 
lines, I wonder? Charles Abbott com- 
bines the knowledge of the old herbal- 
ists with electronic methods of diag- 
nosis which originated in the “Abram’s 
Box.” His herbal extracts are meas-. 
ured electronically against the symp- 
tom-radiations of the patient until a 
correct prescription is found. Elec- 
tronic methods have yielded surprising 
evidence of the mischief wrought by 
certain chemicals in the human body, 
and it is Abbott’s firm contention that 
chemically-doped soil is one of the 
most potent causes of degeneration in 
the strain of plants grown by such 
means, and that consumption of these 
plants, or their fruit, disturbs the 
metabolism of the human body to an 
extent rarely guessed at. 


by Archer P. Whallon 


tomato food products as commonplace 
as red ones. Possibly the word orange 
would be more accurate to describe 
the exact color shade of many vatie- 
ties, for the increased popularity of 
these deviate type tomatoes has been 
due to the introduction of brighter, 
more vivid, golden yellow and orange 
colored varieties. 

The older type light yellow toma 
toes, ranging in color from “white” or 
“albino” varieties to those of a bright 
canary yellow, and in size from little 
cherry-like fruits to the big yellow 
“Ponderosa,” one of the largest toma 
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toes grown. Certainly the best of these 
older yellow varieties, the Golden 
Queen, a light yellow with a_ pink 
blush, should not be abandoned. How- 
ever, the main commercial type of the 
yellow tomato will be the dark golden 
yellow or orange type, represented by 
Mingold or Golden Globe, Orange 
King, and Jubilee. 

Mingold and Golden Globe are very 
similar, probably but two names for 
the same variety, at least in my own 
trials the difference was slight, and 
only the name Mingold is retained in 
most seed catalogs. This produces al- 
most perfect globular golden yellow 
fruits in great abundance. Of medium 
size and remarkably free from crack- 
ing, they are ideal tomatoes for green 
pickles, and when ripe excellent for 
canning. 

The Jubilee and Orange King are 
considerably darker in color, very near 
to a true orange. This may seem to 
some people more attractive than the 
lighter color of the light or golden yel- 
low varieties, particularly when can- 
ned. Of course, there have been orange 
tomatoes for many years, one, the 
Thorburn’s Terra Cotta, was listed in 
seed catalogs over thirty years ago, 
and orange tomatoes have long been 
known in England. But these were 
never more than garden curiosities. 
Unquestionably the modern type of 
dark yellow and orange tomato has a 
future as a home garden, market, and 
canning crop. 


The most recent development of the _ 


dark yellow or orange tomato is the 
“stemless” Pennorange, a product of 
the Pennsylvania agricultural experi- 
ment station, not as yet in commercial 
production. The term “stemless” here 
indicates that the stems or peduncles 
do not adhere to the fruit as it is 
picked, as is the case with ordinary to- 
mato varieties. This means a saving 
in labor in picking, and eliminates 
damage to the fruits from stem punc- 
ture. This is a feature of no small value 
to market growers and canners who 
handle tomatoes in large quantities. 

Another yellow tomato, the Living- 
ston’s Gold Ball, a bright yellow va- 
riety, produces fruits from one to two 
inches in diameter, and is excellent for 
canning whole. Parenthetically, the 
main objection of excessive seeds, 
often expressed with regard to small 
tomatoes, may be overcome by the use 
of chemical fruit-setting and seed-pre- 
venting chemicals, a possibility which 
should greatly increase the consump- 
tion of these fruits. 

Yellow tomatoes are good canned in 
combination with pineapple quinces, 
and other more highly flavored fruits. 
When so used, they serve as good fruit 
and sugar “stretchers.” Yellow toma- 
toes are also of lower acid content than 
most «cd varieties, and for that rea- 
son are liked by many people who do 
not care for, or who cannot eat red 
ones. These would seem to be a place 
for canned yellow tomatoes and low- 
acid yellow tomato juice in the health 
food trade. 


A Conference on Tomato Blight 


(EprTor’s Note: The following statements made by Maurice H. Lockwood, president of the 
National Fertilizer Association, Washington, D. C. and L. O. Weaver, assistant extension 
plant pathologist, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. are taken from the January, 
1948 issue of the Pennsylvania Vegetable Grower News.) 


Mr. Lockwood: More than four times 
as much fertilizer was used for the 
growing of vegetables in 1946 as in 
1938, The average amount used per 
acre in 1942 was 425 pounds while in 
1946 it was 667 pounds, 

Mr. Weaver: Late blight caused se- 
vere losses in Pennsylvania during the 


past three years. In 1945 it developed 
early enough to destroy the late har- 
vest. In 1946 late blight was an epide- 
mic in all eastern Atlantic States, and 
the average yield per acre was reduced 
50 per cent. In 1947 unsprayed plants 
— severely blighted by July 31, 
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Mr. Lockwood: The factor of hard 
plow-sole (hardpan) in fields produc- 
ing vegetables with chemicals is parti- 
cularly important. I suggest that you 
watch that factor carefully and com- 
bat it with the use of deep-rooted 
legume crops. You can recognize hard 
plow-sole by soil sampling tubes, and 
you have got to face the facts in com- 
batting it. 

Mr. Weaver: Although late blight has 
been the primary fungous disease in 
1945-1947, early blight and anthrac- 
nose have caused annual losses of con- 
siderable tonnage. The early blight 
fungus caused stem cankers, serious 
leaf spotting, and premature defolia- 
tion. Anthracnose caused fruit to be 
graded as culls unacceptable for pro- 
cessing or sale. 


Mr. Lockwood: Most _ vegetable 
growers have already learned the les- 
son that you cannot hope to buy ina 
commercial fertilizer bag the organic 
matter your soils need and which is go 
necessary in maintaining and building 
up the important factor of good tilth 
in your fields. This improved tilth 
means better air and water drainage, 
better root development, and above all 
a healthy medium in which to produce 
your crops. 

Mr. Weaver: It must be emphasized 
that a spray schedule is not a cure-all. 
Other measures are 1) the use of dis- 
ease-free plants, 2) a three or four 
year rotation, and 3) a well-drained 
field free from weeds and recommend- 
ed cultural methods. 


Epitor’s Note: The above statements show rather clearly that tomato blight and other 
diseases are caused by artificial chemicals and cannot be controlled by poisonous sprays. It 
is an expensive and discouraging business. To grow tomatoes successfully without diseases 
and with high food value, return to Nature’s methods as practiced by organic gardeners. 
Read the reports of a few who use the organic method: 


Mr. C. W. Truax (Rainbow Park 
Public Garden, 79th and _ Lake, 
Chicago, Ill.) Fifty tomato plants 
were set in a shallow fill of gravel, blue 
clay, sand, rubble, and industrial de- 
bris. In preparing this soil, one inch 
of compost was worked into the top 
four inches of soil. The ‘sich 
had become leggy in a greenhouse 
waiting for planting out, were set 
horizontally in a trench with about 
three inches of the tip in vertical posi- 
tion. After planting the soil was 


mulched with one inch of peat moss on _ 


which was placed a mulch of straw. 
The results were as follows: Diseases, 
none; Insects, 2 or 3 dragon worms; 
Fruits, no cracks, and no blossom end 
rot. The plants were still fruiting 
heavily on the 23rd of November, 
1947. In growing these plants, no 
chemical fertilizers and no poison 
sprays were used. (November, 1947). 
Mr. Willis S. Wismer, (Cherry Lane, 
R. D. 1, Souderton, Pa.): Just to test 
the value of compost I planted toma- 
toes in the part of the garden where 
the plants were killed with blight last 
year. I used plenty of compost in 
planting each of the six plants used in 
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the test. There was not a sign of 
blight in any of the plants fertilized 
with compost. (November 12, 1947). 
Mr. Joseph J. Wolf, (O’fallon, Mo.): 
I transplanted my tomatoes with a 
liberal dressing of compost around 
each plant. ee one plant died on 
account of the drought, nor was any 
water used. However, the vegetables 
which were not composted withered 
away within ten feet of the tomatoes. 
Let me add also that there was very 
little or no disease on any of the toma- 
to plants. 


Mrs. L. Coults, (116 Antionette Ave., 
San Rafael, Calif.): I grow disease 
free tomato plants which produce the 
finest flavor and most meaty fruits by 
digging a gallon tin can in the soil by 
the side of each plant. This can 1s 
filled half with compost and water 1s 
added to the can once a week. The 
bottom of the can is provided with 
holes to permit the compost water to 
enter the soil and feed the growing and 
fruiting tomato plants. The fruits are 
as wonderful in size and flavor as 
though they were grown in virgin soil. 


William H. Eyster, Ph.D. 
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Forget-me-not 


T seems odd that such a modest, un- 
assuming little flower as the forget-me- 
not should have so many stories told 
about it, but such is the case. One of 
the most interesting of these stories is 
an old Persian one, told by the poet, 
Shiraz. It runs as follows: “An angel 
sat outside the closed gates of Eden 
and wept, for he had fallen from grace 
through loving a daughter of the earth. 
He could not enter Paradise till his 
beloved planted the flower of the for- 
get-me-not in every nook and corner. 
So, the grieving lover helped her and 
they roamed over the world, planting 
forget-me-nots. Then they entered 
Paradise and the woman sat by the 
river and put a forget-me-not in her 
hair.” 

This story is supposed to show that 
the flower will: grow practically any- 
where, and one of the reasons it is so 
prolific is because it was so widely 
planted by the sorrowing lovers. Gar- 
deners today say that it is so hardy, 
it requires very little special attention 
and will make a bright spot in most 
any corner of the garden. 


Ro 


By JEAN McCALEB 


Another charming story about the 
origin of this flower’s name is told in 
verse, when a little blue flower forgot 
what its name was, so back to the 
Heavenly Father it came, and said, 
“Dear Lord, I have forgot.” Then the 
Father looked at it and said, “Forget- 
me-not,” and that was the name by 
which the delicate blue plant became 
known. The plants seem quite hardy, 
and, if sown in early spring, will pro- 
duce early blooms. They are prolific 
bloomers and you will be rewarded 
with blossoms if your plants have cool, 
moist loam, and not too much hot sun. 

A third story of the flower’s name 
centers again around two lovers. It 
seems that the pretty blue flowers 
grew in an inaccessible spot, but the 
boy in the case was determined to get 
them for his sweetheart. He grasped 
a handful of the blossoms, but lost his 
footing and fell into a deep stream. 
The strong current was too much for 
him and he was swept away by it. 
Even as he sank out of sight, he cried, 
Forget-me-not! Forget-me-not!”—and 
so this tragic event and his last de- 
spairing words gave the flower its 
name. 

In addition to its tones of blue and 
white, the flower may be had in a deep 
pink tone, but it has been popular 
because its delicate blue shade mixes 
so well with other colors. It is quite 
easy to grow, and has become a great 
favorite with flower lovers. If you’ve 
never tried it, get either seeds or plants 
from a greenhouse and see how easy it 
is to get this popular plant started. 
As you admire its blossoms, don’t 
forget the stories that have been told 
about how the forget-me-not came to 
have its name. 
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Garden Calendar—May 


THE NORTH AND EAST 


The green of the leaves which have been so recently unfolded may be 
regarded as green lights to go full speed ahead with all garden activities. It is 
time to sow the seeds of the most tender annuals, and set out the seedlings of 
the half-hardy and hardy annuals which were started indoors. Pinch out the 
tops of the seedlings before setting them in their permanent places in the 
garden. 


Flower Garden. Take time to prepare well the soil for the flower gardens. 
Work into the soil liberal amounts of compost (not fresh manure). For con- 
tinuous bloom, make repeated plantings of your favorite flowers. Some plants 
do not like to be pruned, as asters, poppies, nicotianas, begonias, and fuchsias. 
In transplanting seedlings to the garden it is advisable to select a cool cloudy 
day rather than a warm, sunny one. 


May is a good time to plant such lilies as regal, Japanese gold banded, and 
the showy lily. It is time also to transplant to the garden the rooted slips from 
dahlia roots. It is well to set the stakes at the time the slips are planted. 


As soon as the tulips are out of bloom, break off the seed pods and allow 
the foliage to remain on the plant so that the plant may recover its normal 
vigor and store up food in the bulb for next year’s growth. In that case take 
up the bulbs before they have completed their growth. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings made by May 15 will finish in six-inch pots and 
make satisfactory house plants for fall. Some spring-blooming perennials can 
be induced to bloom a second time by cutting off the stems which have just 
finished blooming. Give the peonies a good dressing of compost as they 
are now forming the flowers which will open in late May or early June. 


Rose Garden. Roses may be freed of their winter protection. Examine your 
plants and be sure to remove any shoots that may be growing from the stock 
below the point at which it was budded. If large flowers are desired, all but 
the terminal buds should be removed as soon as they appear. Hybrid teas and 
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hybrid perpetuals respond to budding; polyanthus and landscape roses need not 
be disbudded. Rose flowers should be cut early in the morning before any of the 
petals have unfolded. 


Shrubs and Trees. Prune maples as the buds are bursting and they will 
not bleed. All spring-blooming shrubs, as forsythia, lilac, and spiraea, should be 
pruned immediately after they have finished flowering. Prune evergreens by 
pinching out the growing tips of the stems. In pruning hedges, be sure that the 
base of the hedge is somewhat wider than the top. 


THE WEST COAST 


Flower Garden. Succession sowings may be made of the seeds of California 
poppy, godetia, clarkia, Shirley poppy, and calendula to provide color in the 
garden during all the summer and far into the fall. Plan now to avoid a color- 
less and dead-looking summer garden. This can be avoided by planting sum- 
mer bulbs and annuals as pompon dahlias, gladiolus, tuberous-rooted begonias, 
tigridia, summer-flowering hyacinths, and your choice of annuals. Be sure to 
include tithonia. Plant chrysanthemums out in beds that are now occupied 
by annuals which are about through blooming. By pinching out the upper 
three or four inches of chrysanthemum plants and rooting them in sand, you 
can greatly increase the number of your plants. 


Shrubs and Trees. Evergreen shrubs and such tropical plants as paperplant, 
bamboo, elephant-ear, and bird-of-paradise may be planted in May. Such 
broad-leaved evergreens as abelia, mahonia, acuba, English laurel, and pho- 
tinia should be cut back to insure strong bushy plants. Lilacs prefer a some- 
what alkaline soil and it may be necessary to give them lime from time to time. 
Such flowering shrubs as rhododendron, azaleas, deutzias, lilacs, mock orange, 
weigelia, hawthorn, viburnum, flowering crab, flowering cherry, and wisteria 
add gayety to the garden. These shrubs should be given heavy dressings of 
compost just before blooming, or as the buds are beginning to form. Remove 
old flowers as soon as they have faded. 


THE SOUTH 


Flower Garden. The flower is in full splendor and ready for the fullest en- 
joyment. Prepare the soil for hot weather by covering it with a plant mulch. 
As soon as the spring garden is finished, prepare the soil and plant the summer 
garden. Be sure to put all garden wastes in the compost heap. Now that your 
rich purple carpet of violets has changed to green, it is time to reset the plants 
for next year’s spring garden of violets. Dahlias for fall bloom should be 
planted now. Sow hibiscus for colorful summer blooms. 


Shrubs and Trees. Prune all spring-flowering shrubs. Transplant lantanas. 
Oleanders may be propagated by rooting cuttings in sand. The cuttings should 
be made from mature wood. In pruning oleanders, cut out the oldest and also 
the weakest stems, leaving the most vigorous stems to make more beautiful 
plants. May is also the time for moving palms. 
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That Cover Crop ..... 


IS MORE 


IMPORTANT THAN YOU THINK 


By THOMAS POWELL 


Te gardener who neglects to 
sow a cover crop is letting his garden 
—and himself—down hard. Cover 
crops serve a variety of purposes. 
They decay and add humus to the soil 
and at the same time act as a binder 
to prevent soil erosion and cracking 
by frost. They store up precious plant 
foods, the valuable nitrates in parti- 
cular, and prevent them from being 
drained down out of reach of the 
plants’ roots. 

Some cover crops, such as vetch, 
peas, and clover, manufacture nitro- 
genous compounds from the nitrogen 
in the air and make it unnecessary to 


buy nitrogenous fertilizers. Cover 
crops hold leaves, which also will form 
humus, and snow, which will add mois- 
ture to the soil when it melts in the 
spring. But, best of all, for the gar- 
dener who likes to have a neat garden 
all year, a cover crop presents a fresh, 
green appearance all through the late 
fall, winter, and early spring. 

Some cover crops live through the 
winter, while others are killed by frost. 
Both have their advantages and dis- 
advantages, depending on your soil 
conditions and management. If you 
sow a delicate crop, there'll be no 
worry of its growing in the spring. If 


Soybeans. As a green manure soybeans are used in various parts of the United States. 
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you sow one that will sur- 
vive the winter, however, 
you must take care to work 
it into the surface layers of 
the soil before it grows 
more than eight or nine 
inches high. When it is 
allowed to grow too high, 
it not only is harder to dig 
under, but it also becomes 
woody, decaying more 
slowly and even interfering 
with the development of 
your vegetable crops. The 
best plan is to either plant 
a cover crop that will be 
killed by frost, or, if you 
plant one that lives through 
the winter, to incorporate 
it into the soil when it is 
less than eight inches high. 

A cover crop can be 
sown when the vegetables 
are nearing maturity and 
before they are harvested; 
this may be as early as 
July or as late as October. 
It is usually wise to apply 


Ladino clover is becoming increasingly popular 
as a soil builder. 


Brome grass is especially recommended for a place in a mixed planting 
of grasses and legumes in reclaiming worn-out soils. 
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some composted manure or an organic 
fertilizer like bone meal or tankage 
shortly before sowing. Rake or culti- 
vate it in, if possible. Its nourishment 
will be used by the cover crop and re- 
turned to the soil when the plant resi- 
dues decay. 

The seed for the cover crop may be 
sown either by drilling it between the 
rows of vegetables or by broadcasting 
it among them. If you intend sowing 
a cover crop of legumes that you have 
never planted in your soil before, it 
will be necessary to inoculate the soil 
or seed just before sowing. Various 
kinds of inexpensive inoculants are 
procurable from commercial houses or 
from your state agricultural station; 
follow their directions carefully. Tell 
whomever you get them from exactly 
what crop you intend sowing in order 
to get the most efficient inoculant for 
that crop. If you know of some gar- 
dener who has recently grown the 
same crop you intend to plant, pro- 
cure a wheelbarrow-full of his soil and 
spread that on your plot instead of 
buying the inoculant. If the same 


legume is grown each year, there is no 
need to inoculate the ground before 
each sowing—the bacteria from the 
inoculant last many years. 

Now let’s take a look at some of 
the cover crops you may decide to 
plant in your garden or farm. Soy 
beans, tender annuals which grow from 
late spring to midsummer, are among 
the best. Being erect plants, they hold 
many wind-blown leaves and snow 
and are fine sown with low cover crops 
like cow peas or Canada field peas. 

Cow peas, which will not survive 
frost, are also good grown on a bare 
piece of ground from June through 
August. They form large numbers of 
rapid-growing vines that cover the 
ground thickly. They are best plowed 
under in September and a winter cover 
crop like vetch or rye grown on the 
same plot. Canada field peas, a fairly 
hardy variety, also produce a large 
quantity of vines and roots and are 
best sown with oats, rye, or barley to 
help support their tops. 

Crimson clover and hairy vetch will 
both survive not too severe winters on 


Next to rye, Buckwheat is the most common non-leguminous green-manure crop 
and is especially well suited for the poor soil of the North. 
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well-drained ground. Vetch, a trailing roots and foliage which are usually 


clea vine, will make the best growth if killed by heavy frost. Plow these 
1 the sown with cow peas, buckwheat or soy under early in spring to avoid their 
| beans in July or with rye in September offensive decaying odor. 
or October. —— hard 4 in that will 
Buckwheat is another excellent gray all through the fall and. winter 
Soy cover crop which may be planted from Whenever the ground is not frozen. It 
from late spring to should be sown in early fall and dug 
mong legume which is generally killed by the under early in spring, before it is more 


hold first frost, but it should not be plowed 


. ; than s ight inches tall. If it 
under until it has had the opportunity an seven or eight inches ta i 


snow . should, by any chance, be allowed to 
crops to catch a good supply of wind-blown grow any higher, don’t plow it under; 
as. leaves and snow. Being a rapid grower, Cut it with a scythe and use it for 
rvive it forms large amounts of foliage which compost, with only the stubble being 
bare decays quickly when plowed under. plowed under the soil. 
‘ough The cold weather will make the dead Y ‘Il find 4 ‘lb 
rs of plants brittle and they can be dug ou will hind your garden will bene- 
the | under with very little effort. Best re- fit more by your sowing a cover crop, 
owed sults are obtained from buckwheat Which is inexpensive and takes com- 
me when it is sown with vetch or crimson _ paratively little time and energy, than 
a clover in midsummer. by constant applications of commer- 
: che Turnips, cowhorn turnips, mustard ial fertilizers, which add no vegetable 
rere! and Dwarf Essex rape, all non- matter to the soil. So take the time 
ee legumes, should be sown in September [© SOW a cover crop this year; you'll 
oy te or October. In the cool autumn have a good-looking garden all winter 
y weather, they make a profusion of and better vegetables next year. 
r will (Pictures through the courtesy of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 
rs on 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help Build Its 
Circulation By Handing Out Our Free Subscription Booklets 


Organic Gardening is constantly 
striving to increase its subscription list. 
It is important that we tell as many 
people as possible about the “goodness” 
inherent in organic gardening. 


Perhaps you would like to take an 
active part in this important program 
by handing out our subscription book- 
lets to friends, neighbors and acquaint- 
ances in your community. Even if you 
have never sold anything in your life 


...if you are “sold” on organic gar- 
dening ... you will find it easy to turn 
an idle hour into interesting, stimulat- 
ing and profitable dividends. If you 


would like some extra money, this 
spare-time activity will return liberal 
commissions. You don’t have to give a 
sales talk or make a follow-up, for the 
booklet in itself will induce your pros- 
pect to subscribe. Through a coded 
coupon we can trace each subscription 
to your efforts. 


AanimatLs 


PLANTS 


ORGANICULTURE 


Send For Free Booklets 


Write to Organic Gar- 
dening, Dept. 
Emmaus, Pa. We will 
be glad to send you 25 
or 50 booklets. State 
the amount you want. 


Q., 
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COMPOST GRINDER 


By HOWARD G. LASKEY, M.D. 


Here is a homemade compost grinder which I desi 
It cost me about $15.00 to make. It is powered from a 
pulley on my farm tractor. The grinder is most efficient 
moderate speed, and will grind materials fine enough for 
flats. Wet strawy manure is shredded to a very fine consisten 
Take a cord-wood saw mand 
which weighs about 48 pounds 
costs $10.50 and weld two steel di 
10 inches in diameter, to the shaft. 
the discs weld four steel bars. Ea 
steel bar carries seven teeth welded: 
position as shown in the illustration 
Next, make a simple wooden s 
and attach the rotor to it. A wood 
box cover with an open end rests 0 
the rotor as shown in Figures 3 to} 
The cover has a hatch into whi 
materials to be shredded are thro 
A steep chute carries this material 
the rear of the rotor teeth. The ma 
rial falls on the revolving teeth at 
level of nine o’clock on the rotor. 


Ficure ONE 


Grinder as it appears 
from a distance. 


Ficure Two 


This is a front view of the 


compost grinder with the 
wooden box in position. 


t 
e 
c 
1 


is 


A large stone thrown into the 
machine causes the unattached box 
top to elevate itself. The stone is 
ejected through the front without 
damage to the machine and without 
injury to the operator. The box top 
then falls back into position again. 

This machine is light enough to be 
carried by one man. During operation 
it should be bolted to heavy skids. 
This prevents the drag of the six-inch 
en from easing the unit out of 
ine. 

My friends Thomas Webster, Ber- 
tram Clark, and George Phillips hel 
ed me to assemble this machine. We 
plan to use it jointly. , 


Ficure THREE 


Box Top Showing 
Hatch Open 


The material to be ground 


fed in the hopper over 
the revolving cylinder. 


Figure Four 


Placing box top in position. 


Ficure Five 


Dr. Laskey and side 
view of compost 
GRINDER. 
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ORANGES 
AND HUMUS 


W uen we first planted our 


citrus trees some thirty-five years ago 
we thought little of the humus content 
of the soil. We applied chemical ma- 
nures and thought the ideal condition 
was clean cultivation. The trees soon 
began to show that all was not well. 

The next step was to plant legumi- 
nous crops between the -trees and 
plough them in at the end of the wet 
season. This helped considerably but 
the ground remained bare for some 
time after this ploughing in. 

The next advance was to use the 
disc harrow instead of the plough 
which turned in some of the cover crop 
but left some of it on the surface as a 
. mulch. This was a real step forward, 


By CAPTAIN J. M. MOUBRAY, O.B.E. 


Chipoli, Shamva, Southern Rhodesia 


as we now know that this mulch pro- 
vided cover and allowed bacteria of 
the Azotobacter class, and others, to 
get to work and more rapidly to de- 
compose the organic matter so that 
atmospheric nitrogen could be fixed. 
Then we found that applications of 
farmyard manure, old grass and any 
other organic trash we could collect, 
all helped. In fact the more vegetable 
waste we added the more the soil 
seemed able to assimilate. “ 
Then gradually the compost 
dawned and we found that if we could 
afford to scatter three or four boxes of 
compost round the trees under the 
drip there was a quick response. Now, 
as we cannot possibly make enough 


Mr. John T. Vogler’s newly made and finished piles. 
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Compost heaps made by Captain J. M. Moubray, Chipoli, Shamva, Southern Rhodesia 

where hundreds of tons of compost are made and used each year. The size of the heaps 

can be estimated by comparing them with the man playing water on the heaps. In the 

foreground are a cattle pen and a stack of baled bean hay. In the background is a 

cattle pen with a high stone wall around it which formerly was necessary to protect the 
cattle from lions at night. 


compost for all our trees, we mix it 
with the trash and it probably has an 
action something like a starter. Just 
as we mix raw rock phosphate with 
our compost material in making the 
heaps so we scatter compost among 
the trash or on the soil. 

In the old days our fruit was in- 
clined to be coarse: now with plenty 
of organic phosphorus in the soil the 
quality is much finer and the skins are 
thinner. 

In a climate like Southern Rhodesia 
the soil never reaches a temperature 
low enough to let the bacteria rest so 
that the burning up of humus continu- 


ally goes on. Round some trees dry 
grass was heaped up inside the drip to 
a height of 18 inches and pressed 
down. A little compost had been put 
on the surface of the soil first. In less 
than two seasons all trace of the grass 
had gone. Meanwhile it had hastened 
its own decomposition and assimila- 
tion by providing shelter for the 
aerobic bacteria to get to work, at the 
same time keeping the surface moist. 

Some time ago Dr. Hugh Nicol drew 
my attention to the fact that if you 
had a leguminous root growth inter- 
woven with a non-leguminous one, the 
legume transmitted to the non-legume 
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combined nitrogen during the process 
of growth. That is why we now plant 
American sweet clover and lucerne 
among our trees. As these crops ripen 
they are cut and the foliage laid under 
the trees. I have no means of knowing 
what amount of nitrogen is so trans- 
mitted, but from this and the aerobic 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria my trees get 
a sufficient supply as they suffer from 
no nitrogen deficiency. 


A New Factor in Sheet Composting 

We are learning of a factor, hitherto 
neglected, that adds greatly to the 
vigor and growth of these cover crops. 
Sheep are penned in hurdles between 
the trees for one or two nights. Dry 
accumulated sheep manure is also 
spread on the soil, yet the response to 
the penning is almost double in the 
cover crop to that from the dry ma- 
nure, although in the latter there is a 
much greater bulk of organic matter. 
This must be due to the hormones in 
the urine. The life of these must be 
limited as they have evidently become 
inactive by the time the dry manure 
is spread on the land. It is proposed to 
work over all our citrus groves with 
penned sheep. At ceftain times of the 
year we use sheep to eat off the cover 
crop in situ. 

It is fairly certain that without 
plenty of mycorrhizal growth the 
orange tree will not thrive and with- 
out humus this growth will not func- 
tion as it should. One wonders if the 
hormones affect the tree directly or if 
they work through some other agency, 
such as the mycorrhizal association. 


Bundles of Mulch 


Does the supply of hormones in a 
soil gradually run out? We all know 
that there is something in compost 
other than its mere organic content, 
Can it be that in the making of com. 
post hormones are formed? What 
again happens to those hormones in 
the fresh animal wastes used in making 
compost? Do they survive, and if so 
are they multiplied, or do the bacteria 
consume them during the time the 
compost is being made? 

One notices that many new factors 
are cropping up on the organic side. 
We seem to know almost all there is 
to know of the action of artificials and 
it has led us, shall we say, to a dead 
end. In their way they may have had 
their uses but it is quite evident that 
they are not nearly so essential as they 
were considered, say thirty years ago. 

I have not used sulphate of ammonia 
or salts of potash for many years now 
and yet my average maize (corn) re- 
turns are just as good as those of my 
neighbors who do use them. 


The Efficiency of Compost 

I am sure that a good deal of the 
compost that is made could be applied 
to better advantage. Some apply it to 
the growing crop: others dig it in long 
before it is wanted. In both cases 
there must be a waste of this valuable 
material. 

I hope these few notes will be of use 
in indicating directions where a lot of 
information is yet required. Careful 
observations noted down, when com- 
pared with those of other people often 
lead to very valuable results. 


One of our readers advises a method of cutting and 
binding a pasture crop, grown for the specific purpose of 
being used as a mulch in orcharding. With the binder the 
material is cut and automatically tied in bundles by the 
machine. In mulching it was found easier to handle the 


material in bundles rather than in loose form. 
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6 ACE SUPER - COMPOST 


is 100% organic and has about 
four times the fertilizer value of 
barnyard manure. 


Dw you ever stop to think that the 
only fertilizer used by Mother Nature 
was the decaying organic matter of ani- 
mals and plants? 

Up through the ages, over all the 
world, in every climate, for every soil 
and every kind of plant, Nature used but 
that one fertilizer—decaying organic 
matter of animals and plants. That is 
what 6 ACE is: an organic combination 
of animal and plant organic matters in 
sufficient numbers and right proportions to 
make a complete, universal plant food, 
soil food, and soil conditioner like Mother 
Nature used. And with which she built 
soils so good that we cannot duplicate 
them. 

Mother Nature did not use a different 
fertilizer for the different soils and dif- 


ferent plants. She used just one fertilizer 
—organic. 

6 ACE is quick-acting—yet long last- 
ing in the soil. It gives your grass and 
plants a quick start and keeps them grow- 
ing. It feeds your earthworms, stimulates 
and feeds the soil bacteria, fungi, and 
other organisms. It softens hard soils, and 
gives body to sandy soils. 

6 ACE may be used as a mulch, or 
worked into the ground. It may be put 
around your plants or beneath them. It 
may be spread on the lawn, or worked 
into the soil before the lawn is planted. 


6 ACE is a super-compost, not just a 
compost. You can—and should—make 
compost, but it is not likely to equal 6 
ACE SUPER-COMPOST. 


ABOUT EARTHWORMS 


OU will hear it said that if you put 
some ‘humus’ in your soil, earthworms 
will ‘miraculously’ appear. Yes, that is 
true, Some worms will appear. But it 
may take you years that way to get a 
worthwhile earthworm population in your 
soil. A quicker way is to plant earth- 
jr a along with those already in your 
soil. 

We can supply earthworms. They 
are the small California variety that are 


easier to work among in your garden 
without hurting them. And their castings 
are so small that they improve instead of 
harm your lawn. 


Some 6 ACE in your soil with your 
earthworms, to feed them, is the best way. 
6 ACE and earthworms make a good 
combination in your lawn, flower and ve- 
getable garden—and in your field if you 
have one. 


Write for Prices on 6 ACE SUPER-COMPOST and EARTHWORMS 


KNAPP & KNAPP ORGANIC GARDENS 
West Avenue 150 Box 48 


San Lorenzo, California 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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“My Guests Never Get Enough” 
“Your Golden Midget Sweet Corn is a treat of which 
my guests never get enough,’’ writes Mrs. Anderson, 
who runs a summer hotel at Sunapee, N. H. You too 
can have this treat. 
Bears 3 to 5 ears on stalks 34 ft. high. Kernels are 
FULL-SIZE and surprisingly sweet. Ideal for home 
garden, even the smallest. Ready to eat in 60 days. 
2% Oz. Pkt., 75c, Postpaid 
500 SEEDS—Enough for 2 Plantings 
3 Pkts., $2.00, Postpaid 
Spring Catalog with every order 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, Inc. 


SEEDS—-BULBS—PLANTS 


Dept. V 22 W. 27th St. 


Cleans Chimneys Permanently 


tion guaranteed. This copper pot (with character) Mail- 
able. For free booklet address 


WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 


DWARF TO TALL 
Free Catalog 
describing 650 superior varieties 


DAYLILIES 


CHOICE 
EDENWALD GARDENS, Dept. O, 


VINCENNES, INDIANA 


DESTROY TREE STUMPS—25c EACH 


Pour Stump in a hole in the stump. Let 
soak in. Light and it will smoulder away to the tips 
of the roots. Send 25¢ for each stump one foot in 
diameter or fraction thereof. 


$1.00 Minimum Order. Postage Paid. 


Money back guarantee. 


MORE GARDEN BEAUTY 
and LESS LABOR 
with STOUT HYBRID 

DAYLILIES 


Write for 
: FREE CATALOG 
FARR NURSERY CO., Box 858, Welser Park, Pa. 


These books may be obtained through 
your bookstore. Sorry, we cannot pur- 
chase them for you. 


WE CHOSE THE COUNTRY by Herbert 
Jacobs (Harper Brothers, Publishers, 49 East 
33rd St., New York 16, New York, 1948, 
$3.00). 

Herbert Jacobs and his family are typical 
of thousands of similar families who are be- 
coming dissatisfied with the artificial life in 
the city and are longing for a more natural, 
a more simple, and a more honest life close 
to nature. This family faced a new and un- 
explored kind of life with fortitude and 
optimism. This book is a chronicle of an ad- 
venture in living—a joyful and humorous 
record of the hardships, blunders, and re- 
wards of life on the land. If you anticipate 
escaping from an artificial to a natural life, 
you will find here a wealth of information 
and sage advice. 


BACKGROUND TO FARMING by H. I. 
Moore (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Muse- 
um Street, London, England, 1947. $3.00). 
(The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., 1947. $3.00). 

The grave crisis of the war years brought 
a new appreciation of the great importance 
of agriculture in the life of a people. The 
author vividly presents the background and 
the development of agriculture from cave to 
farmstead. A good account is given of 
English farming as an enterprise carried out 
through the triple association of landowner, 
farmer, and farm worker as developed 
during the nineteenth century and _ since 
maintained. In this book we get a new 
understanding of smallholdings, and the 
various kinds of specialized farming in 
England. The chapters on the utilization of 
farm products and recent developments in 
husbandry conclude the book. 


COMPASSIONATE HERBS by Mrs. C. F. 
Leyel (Faber and Faber Limited, 24 Russell 
Square, London, England, 1946. 12s. 6d). 

Compassionate Herbs is concerned with 
herbs which gained their reputation for 
healing wounds on the battlefields and curing 
cuts and injuries that occurred in the pursuit 
of agricultural life in the past. The author 
feels that these herbs, although used for 
centuries, are almost entirely neglected in 
modern surgery while such new products as 
penicillin and other antibiotics are given 
such an extraordinary reception. This book 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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contains a wealth of wisdom which has ac- 
cumulated through the ages. The herbs are 
discussed in chapters according to their 
specific uses with half tone illustrations of 
many of them. 


OUR FLOWERING WORLD by Rutherford 
Platt (Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, 1947. $6.00), 


The author has written a truly great book 
in that he takes his readers out of the stuffy 
libraries and classrooms and shows them the 
trees living the present but reflecting the past, 
the hedgerows as part of the landscape, and 
the fields with their separating roads and 
road-side weeds. Too long we have taken 
the mysteries and wonders of plants for 
granted. The plant cell is far more wonder- 
ful than the atomic bomb, because upon it is 
based all of life. In a most‘ interesting man- 
ner are presented the evolutionary changes 
which led from the simplest to the most com- 
plex plants. We look into the past and see 
the great carbon swamps with herbage long 
since extinct. Later came plants with nakedly 
borne seeds and evergreen leaves, and finally 
trees and shrubs with their seeds securely 
enclosed in fruits having the most remark- 
able devices to insure the dispersal of the 
seeds. The illustrations are significant and 
stimulating. 


HERBAL DELIGHTS by Mrs. C. F. Leyel 
(Faber and Faber Limited, 24 Russell Square, 
London, England, 1947. 15s.). 

Herbs have for centuries been eherished 
because of their usefulness in cooking, in 
household preparations, in industry, and in 
medicine. Many herbs also are ornamental 
so that ‘they may be grown for a double or 
even triple purpose. Herbal Delights is de- 
voted to herbs for pleasure—to please the 
palate and give cordial properties to wine 
cups, and flavor and aroma to both food and 
drink. Mrs. Leyel presents in an interesting 
manner the aromatic herbs, cordial herbs, 
cooling herbs, refreshing herbs, salad herbs, 
spice herbs, perfume herbs, and the cosmetic 
herbs. The most interesting~herbs are illus- 
trated with line cuts. 


BRUSH-CUTTER 


ight model, of a hundred uses In Field and Garden, 
cares briars, weeds and light brush without 


Natural Sugar (Dee - Lishus) 
Good Ole Kentucky Sorghum Molasses 


Hancock County and Other Brands 


$2.85 per Gallon F. O. B. 
Cheek. 


2 or more gals, at $2.10 per. 


R. & R. ORGANIC FARMS 
515 Daviess St. Owensboro, Kentucky 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of the 
wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on the day 
of shipment by the only process of its kind in 
the United States. 

10 ib. Package—$1.50 Plus Parcel Post 


HI-VITA MILLING CO. 
P. 0. Box 1245— Dept. B— Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Select Gladiolus 


(MICHIGAN-GROWN) 
Our Price List is Yours for the Asking 
PASTIME GARDENS 
Box 232-R Garden City, Michigan 


GRO-QUICK 
UPIN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 WKS. SoowER? 
Soil heating cable for hotbeds, plant” 
benches. Write today for free plans Li 
with instructions and testimonials. wef ij 
Cable & Thermostat for one sash $5.35 
For double sash bed (36 sq. ft.) $6.95 

See your dealer or shipped direct P. Pd. 
GRO-QUICK 361 Ww.nuRon st, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


CAN YOU WEED YOUR GARDEN WITHOUT 
KILLING ANGLEWOR 
MS WITH VICIOUS CUT 
CAN YOU WEED WITHOUT CUTTING LATERAL 
ROOTS OF YOUR PLANTS? 

CAN YOU WEED QUICKLY AND EASILY WITH- 
OUT SOILING YOUR HANDS OR CLOTHING? 


Send For 
STRAWBERRY TEST OF WEEDAWAY SET.” 


THE WEEDAWAY ‘seET 


“Versatile light tools that make weeding a pleasure” 


(Patented and Patents Pending) 


If not, get acquainted with the WEEDAWAY set. It isn’t just a buy at $6.50 postpaid—it’s an investment that 
pays interest the rest of your gardening life. You will enjoy using them. 


L. F. KRAMER CO), wasninaton 


CAN YOU SEE WEED SEED BLOWN IN LIKE 
A SKIFT OF SNOW AND NOT WORRY ABOUT 
iT? 


CAN YOU WEED A GARDEN WITHOUT STOOP- 
ING? FROM START TQ FINISH? 

CAN YOU WEED YOUR LAWN PLEASANTLY, 
WITHOUT YEARNING TO USE POISON? 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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The Journal of Organic Husbandry 


EpITED AND PRINTED IN ENGLAND 


Illustrated accounts from farmers, gardeners and livestock owners who 
are curing plant, animal and human disease by natural methods. 


Practical information on restoring and maintaining fertility and health 
by the use of organic compost, with details of methods, experience and 
results. 


Edited by F. Newman Turner and published from his farm in England, 
where organic husbandry and animal naturopathy are successfully 
practiced. 


The current number is a Memorial is 
The Late SIR ALBERT HOWARD 


by His Friends. 


With the death of Sir Albert Howard, his quarterly Soi and Health is 
ceasing publication, by his own wish, and the work will be carried on by 
Newman Turner in The Farmer. Lady Howard has intimated this to 
all who are interested in the work of the great organic movement 
initiated by her late husband. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all Sir Albert Howard’s readers, 
contributors and correspondents, to maintain contact, exchange in- 
formation and follow the progress of the pioneers through The Farmer. 


The Farmer is published quarterly at 1s 6d per copy. The annual sub- 
scription is 6s 6d or $1.40 post free to anywhere in the world. 


Subscriptions Will Be Serviced By ORGANIC 
GARDENING — Send Remittances To 


ORGANIC GARDENING ~ EMMAUS, PA. 
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he Compost 


BONES 


Q. How can bones be prepared so 
that they will decompose in the com- 


post heap? 
R. A., Oakland, Calif. 


_ A. Bones can be softened by soak- 
ing them in a container with wood 
ashes and water. 


MANURE 


Q. Can dog manure be used in the 
compost heap? 


G. E. S., New York, N. Y. 


A. Any and all kinds of manure 
can be used in the compost heap. Dog 
manure is especially rich in the min- 
erals used in the building of bones. 


— 
SAWDUST 
Q. Can sawdust be used in the 
compost heap? 


R. A. W., Nampa, Idaho. 


A. Sawdust varies according to 
the trees that have been sawed. 
Some woods have large cell cavities 
and thin walls, others have small cell 
cavities and thick cell walls, and others 
are between these extreme conditions. 
Some woods contain resins, alkaloids, 
and other organic substances. It is 
because woods are so different that it 
is a difficult matter to make a general 
statement. In most woods the cell 
walls are more or less highly lignified, 
and lignin decomposes rather slowly. 
It is for this reason that sawdust does 
not break down in the compost heap 
as readily as many other plant mate- 
rials. In the compost heap, sawdust 
should not make more than about 5 


8 LOVELY CoLors 


EARLY 
$8 CUSHION MuUMs $1 


CTACULAR 


Frest 
isH MUMS $1 
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T ms FO 
5 cur Flowers $1 


ALL 3 ABOVE OFFERS 
16 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS $2 
Each $2 order sent promptly earns a free plant 
of Bonfire—a grand red mum. 
SENT POSTPAID EARLY MAY 
THESE PLANTS WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR 
Ask for ROCKNOLL’S FREE CATALOG of all the 
hrysanthemem. and Hardy Flowers. 


new Ci 
ROCKNOLL Morrow, Ohio 


TALOAM 


TRACE MARK 
THE AMAZING SOIL CONDITIONER 
This is the product the organic gardener has been looking 
for. Compost-plus, already prepared for the city gardener. 
Tr dousl di d humus preparation augmented with 
cultures containing billions of selected microorganisms. It 
is soft, black, and velvety with sweet woodsy odor. It will 
not burn. For use on house plants, in the garden or in the 
greenhouse. 
Trial size $1.00. In 100 Ib. bags $9.50. 


Freight paid anywhere east of the Mississippi. 


SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 
P. 0. Box No. 736 Youngstown, Ohio 


WHOLE 
WHEAT 
FLOUR 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. G Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to 
carry safely coast to coast, and then 
live, thrive and flower. Hundreds of 
kinds, unusual bulbs and hardy plants, 
in our New Illustrated Catalog. Ask 
for your copy. 

REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. D Moorestown, N. J. 
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Ze) 
in your locality to raise these Hardy Chrysanthemems 4 
af greenhouse size. 
4 
ee From wheat grown in 
Deaf Smith County, 
Texas. Stone-ground 
to a fineness suit- ‘ 
able for every baking 
purpose. 
5 LB. BAG 
$1.50 Plus Postage 
Write for 
Contract Prices 


BEFORE You Buy 


SEE THE POWERFUL 
S-HP GRAVELY — the world’s 
im finest, yet most moderately 
priced Garden Tractor.... 


Complete line of exclusively 
designed 


tools for every 
Garden, Lawnand Field jeb. 


RAVEL 


TRACTOR-MOWER 


- TESTED FOR FEARS 


FOR 
PERFECT 
COMPOST 


Screened 

@ Shredded 

Ground 

@ Mixed 
Rocks, trash separ- 
ated. Grinds manure 


and tough organic 
matter through roll- 


(PATENTED) 


ing screens, wet or dry. Screens fine as wanted 
through perforated screens, Free compost cir- 
cular. 


Dealers Wanted In Several Open Territories 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Wichita Kane 
\ 
| 
— 


that deliciously different taste of 
food cooked outdoors over fragrant 
wood or charcoal fires. BE THE PER- 
FECT HOST! With a Hancock Out- 
door Fireplace, your parties become 
occasions both charming and memorable. So simple to 
build, too, with the Hancock “skeleton” unit. Ovens and 
spits available. Send dime for 4-page Plan Sheet— 
“HOW TO BUILD YOUR OUTDOOR FIREPLACE"— 
with working drawings for a variety of designs. 


HANCOCK IRON WORKS 


138 West Pike St. Pontiac 14, Mich. 
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per cent of the plant materials, If 
partly decomposed sawdust is used, 
the more it is decomposed the more 
of it can be used. 


FARM COMPOSTING 


Q. Is it possible and practical to 
make compost on a farm scale? 
H. B. S., Burwell, Nebraska. 


A. Compost farming is practical 
on a farm scale regardless of its size, 
For the smaller farm, compost can be 
made in heaps or pits according to the 
Indore Process perfected by the late 
Sir Albert Howard. For the larger 
farm, it is more practical to practice 
sheet composting. This consists of 
spreading fresh manure on a field 
having a good plant cover and work- 
ing the plant material and manure in 
the upper 4 inches of the soil. If your 
soil is living, i.e. if it has a sufficiently 
large population of soil organisms, the 
organic matter will be converted by 
them into compost over the entire 


field. 


—o— 
STRAWBERRIES 
Q. Can strawberries be grown 


successfully with compost on surface- 
prepared soil? 
R. P. B., Oil City, Pa. 


A. Strawberries have many fibrous 
roots which do not grow deep into the 
soil. For this reason it is best to dis- 
turb the soil as little as possible, but 
give it a rich dressing of compost 
overlaid by a plant mulch several 
inches thick. By this method you can 
grow strawberries at their best. 


—o— 


TREE TRIMMINGS 


Q. Can tree trimmings be used in 
the compost heap? 
E. L. W., Fayetteville, Ark. 


A. Tree trimmings can be used to 
good advantage as an axis for the com- 
post heap. By placing a backbone- 
like heap of tree trimmings about two 
feet wide and as high the length of the 
heap, you can greatly facilitate the 
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aeration of the heap. The ventilators 
can then extend from the surface of 
the heap to the brush base. The tree 
trimmings thus aid ventilation of the 
heap and also add important elements 
to the compost. The coarser tree trim- 
mings may not be completely decom- 
posed, but can be incorporated in the 
next heap. 
EARTHWORMS IN THE 
COMPOST HEAP 


 Q. Will you tell me if it is possible 


to put worms in the compost heap 
when I first make it, or would the heat 
burn them up? And if I use worms, 
will I still have to turn the heap? 

C. B. D., New London, Conn. 


A. Earthworms can be put into 
the heap at any time, but unless they 
move out the heat of fermentation 
will kill them. They should not be 
put into the heap until after the heat 
of fermentation has subsided. If a 
suficient number of worms are used, 
they will convert the plant and animal 
residues into compost without your 
turning the heap. 

—O— 


BUILD COMPOST HEAP 
IN SECTIONS 


Q. Should a compost heap be 
built by degrees as you accumulate 
materials, or should enough materials 
be accumulated so that the entire heap 
can be built at one time? 


E. E. B., Fort Worth, Texas. 


A. It is best to build the entire 
compost heap at one time. However, 
if this is not possible, the heap can be 
built in sections, but each section 
should be built to its full height. The 
heap should then be turned and finally 
used in the order, section by section, 
in which it was made. 


—o— 


TEMPERATURE OF 
COMPOST HEAPS 


- In the booklet, “Compost-How 
to Make It” it is stated that the tem- 
perature should be around 160 degrees 
F., while Dr. Pfeiffer on page 25 of the 
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Gardening is ever so much easier in a 
practical greenhouse like this—a sunny 
spot where you can enjoy fresh flowers 
throughout the year... Grow Lay 

though in 


LORD & BU 


Irvington 27, N. Y. Des Plaines 27, Ill. 


New Book “Greenhouse Gardening for 
Everyone,” 266 pages—Postpaid $3.50. 


IORLYT She 


Cents CONVERTS GARBAGE AND OTHER 
1 Per WASTE INTO RICH ORGANIC 
Qow FERTILIZER. EASY, RAPID. 


“A BLESSING” 
“A LIFE-SAVER” 


“A NECESSITY” 

“A GOD-SEND” 
is what many users of the Loveland Service have said. 
Summer Home garbage problem solved as are many others. 
Limited supply of this compost for trial—send $1.65 for 
5 pounds. See results for yourself. 
FREE reports of actual users; startling proof for house 
plants, fruits, vegetables, flowers, lawns. 


T. A. LOVELAND, COMPOST SERVICE 


Box 458G 217 Fulton St. New York City 7, N. Y. 


Hyper-Humus 


AEGISTERED 


as midnight. Free of weed ti 
lawns, gardens, seed beds with HYPER-HUMUS, 100-Ib. 
bag (f. 0. b. shipping point) for $2.00 or 2 bags for 


14 Fargo Bidg. Frenchtown, N. J. 


Berry & Vegetable Plants 


Asparagus, Rhubarb and 
Horseradish Roots 
PRICE LIST ON REQUEST. 


FIELD PLANT FARM 
SEWELL NEW JERSEY 


Al 
af 
tured is 10 by 10 ft. Comes in _. 
— 
$174. rite for illustrated catalog. 
| 
4 This famous organic soil builder immediately improves 
sandy, clay, or loam soils. Its benefits last for as long as 
Per ton, 20 bags, $29.75. 
CLARENCE B. FARGO 
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AMERICA’S 


most complete 


DAFFODIL Catalog 


A unique handbook for fanciers, listing 
More than 400 varieties ...including the 
<S) finest standard sorts with the best and 
newest novelties. Descriptions, color and 
halftone illustrations, data on classifica- 
tion, culture, hybridization, personal im- 
pressions, and groupings of varieties ex- 
celling in various qualities are included. 
Send 25¢ for your copy if you are not now 
a customer Ready about May Ist. 
e 


SINCE 1915 
NURSERY STOCK 
Quick Bearing, True Name 
700 VARIETIES 
Apples, Peaches, Plums, 


33 GLADIOLAS 51. 


ALSO-—SHRUBS, FLOWERING SHADE TREES, 
VINES, ROSES. BULBS, ORNAMENTALS 


‘ron BIG FREE NURSERY CATALOG 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


HERWOOD. OREGON P.O BOK 


IRIS SPECIAL 


Make your own collection: 
Any 6 for $2.00; any 10 for $3.00; 
all 16 for $4.50 
postpaid and correctly labeled 


Anitra — Pure silvery sky blue 
Angelus — Exquisite pink blend 

At Dawning — Bright rose and cream 
Christabel — Large rose-red 

Ethelwyn Dubuar — Fine lilac pink 

E. B. illiamson — Huge coppery red 
Frank Adams — Red and tan bi-color 
Far West — Medley of sunset shades 
Frieda Mohr — Massive pink-violet 
Golden Hind — Intense orange yellow 
Gudrun — One of the finest whites 
Marquita — Old ivory and rose 
Mohrson — Deep violet purple - 
Naranja — Definite orange tone 
Orloff — Cream-brown plicata 
Siegfried — Purple-buff plicata 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 10! Sharp Box 0-5 Spokane, Washington 


September, 1947 issue of the magazine 
says the temperature should remain 
below 115 degrees F. Which is correct 
or did I misunderstand Dr. Pfeiffer’s 


article? 
R. E., Denver, Colorado. 


A. The compost heap made ac 
cording to the Indore Method as ree. 
ommended by the late Sir Albert 
Howard develops a temperature of 
around 160 degrees F. because aerobic 
and thermophyllic soil organisms are 
mostly concerned in the early stages 
of decomposition in the heap. A com- 
post heap made according to the Bio- 
dynamic Method is not permitted to 
become hotter than 115 degrees F, 
To accomplish this, the heap is packed 
down and some of the oxygen from the 
air excluded. 


REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE... 


SOIL ANALYSIS 


Q. We had our soil analysed and 
got the following report and would 
like to know just what it means: 

Peat soil, very high humus content 

pH is 6. 

Nitrates—medium 

Phosphorus—low 

Potassium—low 

Calcium—high 

No lime required 

N. M. P., New Westminister, B. C. 

A. The report indicates that your 
soil is an acid, peat soil which can be 
made highly productive by the addi- 
tion of compost to enable your plants 
to absorb nutrient materials from the 
soil. You should also practice mixed 
culture, including some deep-rooted 
plants. 


HOW TO PREPARE SOIL 
FOR PLANTING 

Q. I would like to know how you 
fertilize the soil preparatory to plant- 
ing vegetables and fruits. 

Mrs. C. R., Quincy, Ill. 

A. The soil should be stirred as 
lightly as possible and not more than 
is necessary to establish a satisfactory 
seed bed. Apply one or two inches of 
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M AN IS THE MEASURE OF ALL THINGS, 


responsible not only to himself as the 
measurer—but to that which he measures 
as well—to the landscape and environ- 
ment in which he lives, for example. 

The interaction of fire, air, water and 
earth, according to the ancient Greeks, 
determines the original and native char- 
acter of a landscape—then man enters! 
Whether for weal or for woe he does 
change the face of that landscape. He 
sins against the biological laws that regu- 
late its health, disturbing its delicate 
equilibrium and its natural rhythmic cycle 
of disease and renewal by ignorance of 
the ways in which tg minister to its - 
tomatic ills. Devastating results accom- 
panied him in his cultural trek through 
the ages. Leaving a wake of soil exhaus- 
tion behind him he has migrated across 
the globe from East to West. He is now 
at his Western terminus here in America. 
That last fertile remnant of the earth 
must be kept healthy if he is to support 
himself and nature in happiness, to say 
nothing of his current international duty 
to save large parts of the rest of the world 
from starvation and death. 

A study of healthy and diseased land- 
scape through all the phases of their im- 
provement or deterioration is a necessary 
implement in the hands of the crusader 
for a regenerated natural health. Our 
age, though progressive in arts, science, 
industry and business, has been woefully 
remiss in its attention to the inexorable 


Send Order Direct To Dept. O G 


RODALE PRESS 


EMMAUS 


The Earth’s Face 


and 


Human Destiny 
by 


EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


M.D. (Hon.} 
with a FOREWORD by 
SIR JOHN STAPLEDON 


laws of nature. In wasting the natural 
resources of our planet it has been as 
wantonly destructive and prodigal with 
the precious health of the environment in 
which it must live as the Vandals scorch- 
ing the earth with brutal stupidity as 
their only motive. : 

In this brilliant new book by an 
international authority of biodynamic 
agriculture we are shown step by step the 
ways in which we can achieve an ecologi- 
cal harmony between ourselves and the 
landscape in which we live. Dr. Pfeiffer 
warns us of the perils and pitfalls be- 
setting the way to a healthy, biological 
world. With a fascinating style intelli- 
gible to even the dilettante and the lay- 
man and with a wealth of fine photo- 
graphs illustrative of his points, he tells 
us that if we continue to upset natural 
balances our natural environment is 
doomed to decay and death and non-sup- 
port of its population. Environmental 
landscape must be radiantly healthy and 
alive—or man himself is doomed. Dis- 
cussing such important topics as the bal- 
ance between industry and agriculture, 
between the urban and the rural, he shows 
us how seriously man has maladjusted the 
true essence of the natural landscape by 
decreasing its ordained diversification as 
he increases the range of his activities. 


60 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
COLORED FRONTISPIECE. CLOTH. 


$2.75 


PENNA. 
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100 
GLADIOLUS 


ate 


92 MICH. 


Dept. N-49 


OLD ENGLISH DWARF 


BOXWOO AND AMERICAN.... 


CHOICE SPECIMENS AND HEDGES 
Closing out the entire collection of 350 speci- 
mens and hedges. Each piece a gem. 


Write for price list. 


J. Kenneth Douglas Boxwood Nurseries 
MILTON, DELAWARE 


HOW TO OPERATE A- 
| CUT-FLOWER BUSINESS! 


eRe SEND for your FREE FOL/O on 
hil = How to Establish and Operate 


a 
Ya Successful CUT-FLOWER BUSINESS! 
Pleasant, Profitable Work. TWO 
CASH CROPS per Year. 
PASTIME GARDENS 


Box 232 R GARDEN CITY, MICH. 


R I D G E I E R 

PURE ORGANIC 50 te. F.0.8. 

FERTILIZER Millville, N. J. 
Ridgeway F ertilizer 


POST OFFICE BOX 108 MILLVILLE, N. J. 


HEALTH FOOD for sale. Tree run size French 
— unsulphured, not pin-pricked or dipped in 

e, and no commercial fertilizer. Delicious health 
‘ood with better weight and sugar content by not 
having been precesasd in any way. 25c per pound 
for 10 Ibs. or more, prepaid. No C.O.D. 


A. C. MARSH 


926 Shannon Road Los Gatos, Calif. 


compost and work it into the top 
three inches of the soil. Mark the 
rows, and put in the bottom of each 
row some finely screened compost, 
Drop seeds and cover with a layer of 
soil equal to about three times the 
diameter of the seeds. For fruit trees, 
dig holes somewhat too large and use 
one or more bushels of compost to 
plant each tree. Compost and mulch 
the soil around the tree as far out as 
the branches extend. 


—O— 
FRESH MANURE VS. COMPOST 


Q. I have a quarter of a ton of 
goat manure with no hay or straw in 
it. Should this be used in the com- 
post heap or directly on the soil? 

F. L., Jr., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


A. Fresh manure is an unbalanced 
organic fertilizer and should not be 
used to fertilize crop plants. If it is 
applied directly to the soil it should 
be turned under lightly with about 
three times as much plant material. 
If kept in the upper 3 or 4 inches of 
soil, the manure and plant materials 
will be converted into compost in 
about 60 days; or the goat manure 
ean be used in the compost heap for 
making compost*as described in the 
booklet, “Compost-How to Make It.” 


ROCK PHOSPHATE BECOMES 
SOLUBLE IN THE SOIL 


Q. Does rock phosphate have fer- 
tilizer value? All the fertilizer men 
and horticulturists say that it is no 
good. They maintain that the phos- 
phate rock will not leach out in suffi- 
cient quantities to make it worth- 
while to use. 


M. M. S., Yakima, Washington. 


A. As a rule the effectiveness of 
any rock phosphate is dependent upon 
its degree of fineness, the quantity 
applied to the soil, and the reaction of 
the soil. Its effectiveness increases 
with the acidity of the soil. Most 
inert but finely ground substances 
when applied to the soil become sufi- 
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ciently soluble as a result of the action 
of carbonic acid and other soil acids. 
The solubility is sufficient to meet the 
needs of growing plants. The chief 
objection to superphosphates is that 
they contain sulphur and are too 
soluble. 


EARTHWORM CASTINGS 


Q. Can you tell me what earth- 
worm castings and capsules look like? 


Mrs, A. B. M., Wenatchee, Wash. 


A. Earthworm castings are small 
granular looking particles about as 
large as the diameter of the digestive 
tract of the earthworm. They are 
fertile granules of soil which resist the 
leaching action of water. The capsules 
are about as large as wheat kernels 
and somewhat light in color. It is not 
dificult to find capsules in earth- 
worm cultures. Castings appear as 
small piles on the surface of the earth 
near the entrance to earthworm 
burrows. 


CENTIPEDES 
Q. Can anything be done to con- 
trol centipedes? I find them under 
rocks and I read that they are the 
enemies of the earthworm. 


Mrs. S. W. C., Orange, N. J. 


A. Centipedes must be classed as 
beneficial organisms. They feed on 
insects, worms, mollusks, and other 
small animals. They destroy many 
injurious insects, worms, slugs, and 
perhaps a few earthworms. In their 
way, they are as beneficial as the 
earthworm. Protect them rather than 
harm them. 

— 


2-4D AS A WEED KILLER 
Q. The enclosed_newspaper clip- 
ping says that 2-4D is ied used 
successfully for killing weeds in corn 
fields and that it increases the yield of 
the corn. Are these statements true? 


W. M. S., Hoboken, N. J. 


A. 2-4D is being used as a weed 
killer regardless of what else it kills. 
his poison stimulates the soil bacteria 


beautiful Lilies 


offered in our CATALOG. 
Natural color illustra- 
tions... Tested cultural 
directions. 
SPECIAL! 14 


Fourteen hardy Lily bulbs in eight 


gorgeous varieties flowering June to BULBS 
September. White, deep red, yellow, 
orange and including the beautiful Postpaid 


new pink Speciosum ‘‘Oregon Giant.”’ 
The finest Oregon grown bulbs, bloom- 


ing size, each lot labeled. $5.00 
ROMAINE B. WARE onto. 


selected, hand- 


wk 


Available in 2, 
3 & 4 rail types. 


caviecturers of: SEND FOR 

TIGHT SCREEN AND WOVEN PICKET © CATALOG 
HURDLE POST AND 


ENGLISH 
“Wen t- Sag” Gates 
SELF-ALOCKING FIELD GATES © CR ustic raft FENCE CO 
AND CHILOREN'S OUTDOOR 67 KING ROAD, 
PORTABLE PLAY-YARDS © MALVERN, PA. 


BEAUTIFUL DUTCH IRIS 


Like small orchids in beauty of form and color, these lovely 
flowers are a specialty of ours. We grow probably one of 
the largest lists of varieties in the U.S. Color range of 
light blue, dark blue, yellow, white and bronze. All will 
flower next spring. September delivery. 
Mixed colors, 20 bulbs for $1.00, postpaid. 

Our friendly catalog listing daffodils, iris, tulips, hyacinths, 
crocus, ete., is free, Ask for it now. 


FLORAVISTA Bt. Bex 


Olympia, Washington 


ORDER NOW—FOR SPRING 


SS PRIZE WINNING EXHIBITION 


Pink, white, yellow, Cluster Mums, Singh & 
orange, red. Double m same 


Gnd 


RANDOLPHVILLE RO. MEW MARKET, J. 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


In a box, greenhouse or hotbed: Selentifie Instructions, 
copyrighted, $1.00. It is easy to root cuttings, quickly, of 
Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, Evergreens, and all 
plants, any time, with our simple instructions, This Infor- 
mation cost us Thousands of Dollars and years of experience, 
and it is offered to you for only $1.00 postpaid. 


NATIONAL NURSERIES miss. 
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FEED YOUR SOIL! 


Use ActivO Ruhms Phosphate Rock Earthworms and 
Compost Limestone all Great Sotl Conditioners. Send 
for facts (3c Stamp appreciated.) Or order direct from 
ad. Act NOW to insure prompt delivery and avoid 
spring rush! 

ACTIVO 


No. 1 size (for Compost Cabinet) $3.95 (doz.) 
No. 2 size (treats up to 450 Ibs. waste) $1.00 
No. 7 size (treats up to 1800 Ibs. waste) $2.00 
No, 25 size (treats 8 tons waste) $6.79 
EARTHWORM CULTURES 
8 containers $2.50; § Gallon $6.00; 1 Gallon $11.00 
RUHMS PHOSPHATE ROCK 
100 Ib. bag $2.50; Ton $30.80 F. O. B. Townsend 
SPECIAL COMBINATION 
No. 25 sizé ActivO plus 100 lb. Compost Limestone 
$6.79 shipped freight or express collect. ACTIVO No. 
50 (treats 6 tons waste material) $9.95 shipped freight 
or express collect. 


State Nearest Freight Office When Ordering 


ORGANIC SOILSERVICE 
P. O. BOX 131-E-2 TOWNSEND, MASS. 


KILLS RATS 
9 
END 
conans ZA NR U 
35c¢ -3 for $1.00 at your store 


Guaranteed by ONE-SPOT CO.—jessup, Md. 
Makers of ONE-SPOT FLEA KILLER 


GLADIOLUS FROM, 


SEEDS, 


KILL MOLES 
ith NASH Traps 


Save Your Soil 


Kill the moles that feed on earth- 
worms—eliminate use of poisons— 
with Nash Choker Loop Traps. 
Easy to use—safe—sure. $2.50 at 
your dealers, or postpaid. 


New pamphlet ‘How to Kill Moles” tells you all about 
mole habits, how to locate main runways, illustrates 
trapping method. Sent free to Organic Gardeners. A 
postcard or letter will bring our copy. 


NASH MOLE TRAPS 235,£, South St- 


to greater activity and reproduction 
with the result that the humus in the 
soil is being used up at an accelerated 
rate. This accounts for the increased 
yield of corn. 2-4D increased the rate 
at which soil humus is burned up as 
kerosene increases the rate of a burn- 
ing haystack. After a few years the 
soil treated with 2-4D will be so low 
in humus as to be infertile. 


GRAFTING 


Q. Is it possible to graft maple on 
catalpa stock? 
A. E. C., Detroit, Mich. 


A. It is not possible to graft maple 
on catalpa stock. In grafting one 
must limit himself to relatively close- 
ly related plants. You can graft one 
kind of maple on another. In fruits 
you can graft one stone fruit on 
another, but not on apple, for example. 


VERMICULITE 


Q. Can vermiculite be used for 
germinating seeds? 


A. L. A., Dover, N. H. 


A. Vermiculite is a mica product 
and consists of many exceedingly thin 
layers of material which have a good 
water absorbing capacity. It holds 
moisture well and is a good medium 
for germinating seeds so far as mois- 
ture and aeration are concerned. It 
contains no nutrient materials for the 
plants. Seedlings germinated in this 
material must grow entirely at the ex- 
pense of the foods stored in the seed 
and such carbohydrates as it builds up 
in its leaves by photosynthesis. 


MIXED CULTURE 


Q. Would it be a good practice to 
plant corn in the rows of early peas? 


H. R. S., Lakewood, Ohio. 


A. Planting peas and corn together 
in mixture is an excellent practice. It 
is in accordance with nature’s laws of 
growing plants in mixed cultures as 
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G START 0 BEAUTIFUL will 
LOS. never quit! Develop NEW GLADIOLUS. ‘ike 
Sales we do. Write for your FREE Copy of 
THE SUNRISE SURPRISES can mean 
contentment and dollars for you. 
PASTIME GARDENS 
w 
Box 232 R Micn, 
FREE 
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Ir 1s barely four and a half cen- 
turies since Columbus laid eyes on 
the West Indies. Some time later 
the virgin soil of the mainland of 
North America began to come 
under cultivation. Since then we 
have contrived with demoniac speed 
to exploit and destroy so much of 
our forest and farm lands that 
today 61% lies ravished and un- 
productive. But across the world 
the Japanese and Chinese have gone 
right on farming their areas and 
feeding their teeming millions from 
—— and their earth is still fer- 
tile! 

Why have primitive Oriental 
methods worked, and where have 
we failed? Why hasn’t science 
helped us to improve on the lowl 
Japanese and Chinese? Dr. F. 
King, who was professor of Agri- 
cultural Physics at the University 
of Wisconsin and Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Soil: Management of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture wanted to know why too. 
So he went to Japan and China, 
taking his time to learn farming 
practices and to find out how the 
Orientals had managed to survive 
so long without destroying their 
soil’s productivity. Dr. King learn- 
ed much, and he wrote a book about 
what he saw. THE FARMERS 
OF 40 CENTURIES is, as a re- 


Farmers of 40 Centuries 


by DR. F. H. KING, D.Sc., 
with preface by 


Dr. Liserty Hype BAILey. 


sult, one of the most challenging 
books on the soil ever written. But 
the book was published in England, 
Dr. King died, and the American 


public never found out his observa- — 


tions and discoveries. 

Compost, and only compost is 
the answer. Everything is returned 
to the soil from whence it came. 
Every square inch of soil is utilized 
—vertically and horizontally—and 
the returned components are put 
into place with the intricacy of a 
Chinese puzzle. And the Japanese 
and Chinese faithfully follow Na- 
ture’s laws. 

Dr. King’s book meticulously re- 
veals all these secrets of Oriental 
farming. It shows the hundred and 
one ways the Chinese make com- 
post, the innumerable Oriental 
tricks in horticulture that Dr. King 
observed in his travels. 

If we were to take the trouble 
to apply our scientific and indus- 
trial know-how to the reclamation 
of our own soil, utilizing the Orien- 
tal principles observed by Dr. King, 
our land could easily blossom like 
the rose in abundance and beauty. 
FARMERS OF 40 CENTURIES 
points the way. The thought of 
what we could do to rescue our own 


_soil is breath-taking. 208 illustra- 


tions from photographs. Durable 
Fabrikoid binding. Price, $5.00 


Send Order Direct To Dept. O G— 
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GARDENERS’ 
FAVORITE 
READING 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. C. KING 

An English gardener relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. This 
book is so revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 
board covers. Foreword by Sir Albert Howard. 

$1.00 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 


Series of questions and answers that clear up 
all phases of compost-making. Hints that 
amaze old-time gardeners. [Illustrated. In- 
dexed. 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 
AND GARDENING 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


Describes the bio-dynamie methods in full. 
Shows how to convert a low-production farm 
and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 
namic one. 240 pages. Clothbound. $2.50 


GROW A GARDEN 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA RIESE 
The authors draw from their many years 
of practical experience, giving detailed infor- 
mation for growing each vegetable from the 
bio-dynamic point of view. 118 pages. Il- 
lustrated. $1.40 


EARTHWORMS—THEIR 
INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 


by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and harvesting 
man’s most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth in this 
excellent book. $t.00 


Order Direct From 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


EMMAUS ... + «© « « PA. 
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it occurs in the woodland and meadow, 
This practice is common in countries 
having a saturated population. 


STRAWBERRIES IN A BARREL 


Q. What is the technique for grow- 
ing strawberry plants in a barrel? 
. V. E., Clinton, Iowa. 


A. Two-inch holes should be drill 
ed in an empty barrel at intervals of 


-about 6 inches over the entire surface 


of the barrel. Then fill the barrel with 
soil rich in acid compost. Place the 
barrel in the position where you wish 
it to remain, and plant the strawberry 
plants in the holes in the side of the 
barrel. 


DAHLIAS 


Q. I am planning to grow dahlias 
this summer and want to know how 
they should be planted. 

D. G., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. There are two ways in which 
dahlias may be planted. You can 
place an entire fleshy root in the soil 
at a depth of about six inches, or the 
root may be placed in moist sand for 
the production of adventitious shoots. 
When these shoots are about six 
inches tall, they can be broken off the 
root and placed in water or in moist 
sand to root. The rooted plants are 
then set out in the garden. 


PHOSPHORUS FOR THE 
COMPOST HEAP 


Q. What is the best source of phos- 
phorus for the compost heap to be 
used in fertilizing soil that is deficient 
in phosphorus? 

F. A. K., Merrittstown, Pa. 


A. Phosphorus may be added to 
the compost heap and to the soil in 
the form of raw pulverized phosphate 
rock or as bone meal. The soil acids 
will make these relatively inert forms 
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of phosphorus soluble in sufficient 
amounts to meet the needs of the 


plants. 


FERTILIZER FOR 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


. As a subscriber to your maga- 
zine I would like to ask if you advise 
the use of fertilizer on blueberry plants 
to supply minerals which may be lack- 
ing in the soil. 


J. F., Allegan, Mich. 


A. Blueberries grow naturally in a 
soil that is slightly acid and is rich in 
leafmold. Leafmold or compost from 
decaying wood in the woodland is the 
best possible fertilizer for blueberry 
plants. Deficiencies in any specific 
minerals may be made up by adding 
pulverized rocks which contain the 
deficient minerals. 


DEPTH OF PLANTING 


Q. How deep should tomato plants 
be set in the ground? 
E. S. C., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


A. The depth of planting depends 
largely upon the nature of the soil. 
In sandy soil which is apt to lose water 
from its surface layers, the plants 
should be set from one to two feet 


MAKE COMPOST NOW 


Quick ‘“E-Z” Method is fast 
... eliminates turning of heap 
+..Manure not necessary 


No longer need you start your compost a 
year ahead! Nor laboriously turn your heap! 
“E-Z” Quick Herbal Compost Activator 
(made of herbs, no chemicals) speeds and 
simplifies compost making. 

Rich organic matter, so necessary for grow- 
ing beautiful, healthy flowers and wonderful 
vegetables, can be abundantly available from 
grass cuttings, weeds, garden waste, etc. 
Try this great discovery! Order yours 
today. Trial packet $1.00 postpaid. Contains 
activator for three heaps, 4 ft. high by 6 ft. 
square and free booklet on composting. 


SOIL AND SEED DIVISION 
THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS 


R.F.D. 7, IVYLAND, BUCKS CO., PA. 


Started plants. some in bud. 
SPECIAL OFFER—6 for 


$2.00; 12 for $3.50, postpaid. 
All different—all labeled true i 
to name. Send for FREE Cata- — 
log. listing 100 varieties. 4 


205 Ettra Road, Hightstown, N. J. 


Hyp er Humus 


The NATURAL Soil Organic 
_Alive with beneficial bacteria 


Try this Recipe for BETTER COMPOST 


HYPER-HUMUS is sold ONLY thru established dealers. 
Consult your local dealer. Write for instructive new folder. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO., 


Box 19, Newton, N. J. 
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EARTHWORMS 


Create 
Successful Gardens 


Write or phone for Circular 
Visitors Welcome 


Try Earthworm Castings 
(MANURE) 

and prove for yourself the amazing effect it will 

have en your house plants— 
One Pound for One Dollar Postpaid. 

(Instructions included) 

Pennsylvania Earthworm Farm 

WARRENDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Farm—Wexferd 159 Ring 2 
Pittsburgh Ofice—Atiantic 9656 


ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Gardener 
Permanent Soil Conditioner 
Write for. folder 
ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 


Box 375 


Ashland, Ohio 


PERMANENTLY IMPROVE 
Your garden, shrubbery, trees and 
lawn with one application of 

HYBRID EARTHWORMS 
Write for Literature 


LAKE ERIE EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
P. O. Box 2686 Lakewood 7, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 


were placed on earth to improve top soil. 
Large healthy breeders. Any amount. 
100—$1.25 500—$6.00 
Prepaid U. 8. & Canada. - 


BARSTAD'S 
823 P. Street, N.E. Brainerd, Minn. 


TABLELAND 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


(SPECIALLY DEVELOPED) 


Information and Price List on Request 


1316 Semerset Avenue Windber, Pennsyivania 


deep. For this kind of planting it j 
necessary to grow the plants tall before 
setting them out. Even in heavier 
soils it is well to open a fairly deep 
hole and fill the bottom with compost 
before setting the plant. The compost 
will hold moisture and provide a bal- 
anced nutrient supply for the plant, 


, 


COMPOSTING MATERIALS 


Q. Not many miles from here is 
quite an extensive marsh section which 
I have been eyeing with some curios- 
ity and wondering whether rotted 
materials along its border might be 
suitable for compost heaps. I got the 
reaction of a graduate of the Univer. 
sity of Vermont Agricultural School 
and now I am bringing the question to 


you. 
F. B. C., South Hero, Vt. 


A. Since all plant and animal 
bodies are built up of chemical ele- 
ments taken from the air and soil and 
are normally broken down again by 
the soil organisms of decay, there is 
no reason why the marsh plants can- 
not be incorporated in the compost 
heap and converted into compost. It 
is possible that such plant will enrich 
the compost in elements which may be 
scarce or deficient in your cropland. 


GLADIOLUS THRIPS 


Q. I have tried all of the treat- 
ments recommended for controlling 
thrips on gladioluses, but have found 
none of them satisfactory. Can you 
make any suggestions for the control 
of the thrips? 

M. A. C., Birmingham, Ala. 


A. According to a number of our 
readers, thrips can -be controlled by 
carefully practicing sanitation an 


reating a jupply o umus 


HYBRID EARTHWORM 
Make Better Gardens 


Practice Soil Conservation. Compost vegetable and 
animal waste. Order Earthworms NOW. 
Write for Price List and Instructions. 


STOW EARTHWORM FARM 


Route 3 Kent 
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growing the corms with liberal 
amounts of compost but no other fer- 
tilizer. When the corms are harvested, 
all tops should be immediately re- 
moved from the garden to the compost 
heap, and the corms carefully cleaned 
and stored in a dry, well-ventilated 
place. 


ROCKS FOR MULCHING 


Q. What kinds of rocks do you 
recommend for mulching the vegetable 
garden, trees, and shrubs? 


E. E. K., Paul, Idaho. 


A. So far as we have been able to 
determine, native rocks of all kinds 
can be used for rock mulching. 


SOWING PERENNIALS 


Q. When should seeds of perenni- 
als be sown? 


T. S. W., Wilton, Conn. 


A. Most perennials may be sown 
in midsummer so that they make a 
sufficient plant growth to enable them 
to pass through the winter satisfactori- 
ly and bloom the following year. 


DEPTH OF PLOWING 


Q. Is it absolutely necessary to 
keep the organic matter in the upper 
3 or 4 inches of the soil? 

S. P. B., Savannah, Ga. 


A. The depth to which organic 
matter may be worked into the soil 
and still be converted into compost 
depends upon the nature of the soil 
and the farm machinery used. For 
the composting process the soil organ- 
isms require moisture, oxygen from the 


Domesticated Hybrid 
EARTHWORMS 


Fine for Agriculture—Poultrymen—F ishermen. 

Special introductory offer: 500 mature worms— 

$6.00. Write for complete price list and 
instructions, 


NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS 


1544 SPRING GARDEN, LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 


_] moving wing nuts. Set up again be- 


Make better COMPOST easily 


ina Compost Box 


No longer need compost making seem 
dificult. The Wil-Gro Compost 
Box is a scientifically designed 
prefabricated unit that takes the 
place of two boxes and has many 
novel features which assure better 
compost in less time with minimum ¢ 
work. Ruggedly constructed of 
CYPRESS to resist weathering. 
Each size is light enough for a 
woman or child to handle. Shipped BOX SET UP 
promptly. FOR FIRST STAGE 
HOW TO SET UP AND USE THE 
WIL-GRO COMPOST BOX 

ist STAGE—Fasten prefabricated 
sections together with wing nuts. 
Fill with layers of compost mate- 
rials and insert front slats as re- 
quired. 

2nd STAGE—When heap is ready to 
turn, take box apart by simply re- 


side compost heap as shown. Smaller . 
area assures sufficient height. Fill 

with partially composted materials, | 80X SET UP 
Insert front slats as required. FOR SECOND STAGE 


Only $18.75 Complete plus shipping charges 


Write for free literature describing Willow Grove 
Compost Box, information about earthworms and 
other garden aids, Send Sic for illustrated 64 page 
booklet “COMPOST and How To Make It.” 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 


P. O. Box 3 Willow Grove, Penna. 


Wormy Walt's Ranch 


1313 Pedros Road, Route 2, Box 143, Turlock, Calif. 
e 


IS NOW PRODUCING THE FAMOUS CULTURED 
RED EARTHWORM 


W-orms of Distinction. 

O-utstanding for Gardens, Flowers, Shrubs and Trees. 
R-emarkable Chicken Tonic. 

M-arvelous for Fishing. 

S-ilent Partners for Compost Beds. 

Write for information, prices and delivery dates 


Properly-Bred - Properly-Fed - Properly-Raised 


LaRoy EARTHWORMS 
- REBUILD WORN-OUT SOIL - 


Gardeners Write for Priee List 
Put them in compost heap; or And information Te: 
directly in soil. Enjoy tastier Cc. €. LaROY 


luxuriant flowers; healthier Route No. 8 
trees, shrubs and lawns. DECATUR, GA. 


Elliott EARTHWORMS 


For Better Composting and _ 
More Successful Gardening 
. . . WRITE FOR FOLDER... 
MIAMI VALLEY EARTHWORM FARM 
90 E. Beechwood Ave. Dayton 5, Ohie 
— Visitors Welcome — 
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THAT WASTE 


500,000 acres of TOP SOIL are lost annually, 
mostly by man’s wastefulness and the use of 
artificial fertilizers. 


Make compost to replace that lost top soil. 


Use EARTHWORMS fo help you in making 
compost. 


By research an economical and satisfactory 
method has been found for the use of EARTH- 
WORMS to the greatest advantage in com- 
posting. 

GET THAT INFORMATION NOW! Get that 
compost started for your FREEDOM CARDEN. 
We breed and raise HYBRID EARTHWORMS. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
PERRY HALL FULLERTON P. O., MD. 


Buy Now 
For Spring 


THE “FAMOUS” SOILUTION EARTH- 
WORM:—Its intensive propagation and 
trituration of compost into rich castings 
make it ideal for compost pile, gardens, 
indoor culture, garbage disposal pits, bait, BR ¥. 
THE FOLLOWING PRICES ARE NOW IN EFFECT: 
Sample container:—100 worms $1.25; 500 Breeders:—$6.00; 
1 gal. culture:—$11.00; § gal. culture:—$6.00. No order too 
small; no order too large. No unusual delay. Live delivery 
guaranteed. All orders shipped prepaid in U.S.A. and 
Canada. Colorado residents add 2% sales tax. Write for 
complete price list and instructions. 


Colorado EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR STREET 
Denver 11 Colorado 


Warner Earthworms 


Our compost Earthworms are 
sturdy, rugged, healthy, outdoor 
worms. Prove what they will do! 
Try an order and make your own 
comparison. We ship all year 
long. Complete instructions with 
each order. The more Earthworms 
working, the faster the compost 
is turned into good earth. We 
recommend for a 4’ x 4’ compost 
1500 or 3000. If this is properly 
handled you can have a perpetual supply at little cost. 
—— & Culture $15.00. 3000 Earthworms 


OHIO Sarthworm Farm 


air, and suitable temperature. The 
looser the soil, the deeper organic 
materials can be incorporated in the 
soil. The Rototiller and Gravely, for 
example, loosen and aerate the soil go 
well that organic matter will be com- 
posted even though it is as much as 6 


inches beneath the surface. 


—o— 


CONTROL OF CUTWORMS 


Q. How can cutworms be con- 
trolled without adding poisons to the 


soil? 
R. G. T., Boise, Idaho. 


A. Cutworms chew plants off more 
or less completely at the ground level, 
They do this damage to plants at 
night, and usually hide beneath soil 
or other shelter during the day. A sim- 
ple device for preventing damage to 
plants is to place a paper collar around 
the stem extending for some distance 
above and below the ground level. 


EARTHWORMS. 
Domesticated Hybrids 


Creators of Natural Humus 
— Send for Folder B-58 — 


Topsoi hws 


13243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michigan 


For $1.50 You Can Present 
Organic Gardening to a Library, 
College, School, Institution, 
Doctor’s Office, Or 


Congressman. 


Though the regular price is $3.00 a year we 
make this offer at a cost of $1.50 to our 
readers because it is a splendid way for you 
to help spread the organic message to a larger 
public audience... . among readers who other- 
wise may not have the opportunity of learn- 
ing about the advantages of gardening with 
organics. 

Note: You pay one half price. We donate the other 
half. Send $1.50 for each subscription that you 
wish to contribute. Please designate to whom 
you want us to send your gift. We will enclose 


your name. 
Offer limited to above mentioned list. 
Send check or money order to: 


Organic Gardening, Dept. H. 


Bernice A. Warner WORTHINGTON, OHIO 


Emmaus, Pa. 
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The 
‘ganic 
n the 4 
The Earth’s G Carpet 
fo e Earth’s Green Carpe 
com- 
1 as 6 by LOUISE E. HOWARD 
ca author, wife of the late Sir organisms and those that commonly are 
[S Albert Howard, founder of the organic regarded as pests. Diseases and pests are 
farming movement, is an authority on Nature’s sure signs that not all is well 
con- agricultural problems. our culture. of must 
o the _ Are chemical fertilizers ruining on sien 
soil and our health? The answer, unfor- ooemy, but a natural function in Nature. 
ho. tunately, is yes. If you are contributing =~" ‘This is not a book filled with techni- 
to medical funds for cancer, poliomyelitis, 4) terms, it is vividly written. You can 
more and heart disease you will be interested — simost see the scramble for food and life 
level. in a new theory that is sweeping America. 1 nidst the myriads of soil bacteria. You 
ts at We can prevent these degenerative dis- te: 
eases by seeing that no shot-in-the-arm R dine 
soil chemical fertilizers are used in growing 
\ sim- our food. Instead, the method of produc- 
ge to ing our crops by the use of organic fer- : “as tne in y rer 
ound tilizers, made according to the method 
perfected by the late Sir Albert Howard, 
vel. Man’s health and happiness depend 
: ut which man would 
upon the use he. makes of the Earth’s a} > vanish from the sur- 
Green Carpet. We must understand and —— face of the earth. 
AS. adjust ourselves to Nature’s processes as pee 260 pages. Cloth. 
regards all forms of life, including soil $3.00. 
<n Trees and The 
ntl Toadstools Gladiolus 
ary, ® An enchanting book that will help you gain 
a better understanding of how t tools and m Points the way to-easy culture of one of the 


mushrooms live, grow and behave. Miss Rayner, 
whose field of research is with fungi, mushrooms, 
molds, yeasts, etc., draws attention to a regularly 
cccurring phenomenon of our woods and pastures 
and reveals one of the most remarkable associa- 
tions in Nature between trees and toadstools. To 
understand this fascinating partnership between 
) our green and non-green plants is to understand gar- 
you dening better. 122 pages. 18 full-page illustra- 
arger tions. Cloth. 


her- 
Postpaid $2.50 


world’s oldest and most satisfactory flowers. Dr. 
Joki outlines the origin, development, cultivation, 
propagation, harvesting and storing of the gladio- 
lus, paying due attention to proper composting. 
There is a chapter on pests and diseases, but the 
auther feels that all the gladiolus requires is rea- 
sonable care and plenty of warmth and sunshine. 
Exhaustive listings of colors and varieties suitable 
to our climate. Illustrated. Paper bound, ($1.00). 


Send Order Direct To Dept. O G— 
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Rates are 17e a word, Minimum 25 words. Payable in advance. Include name and address in word count. 


FLOWERS 


AZALEAS—i0 ONE YEAR BUSHES ONLY $2.50 post- 
paid. Sturdy bushes, well developed root systems, very 
good top growth. Detailed cultural instructions sent with 
order. Orders accepted for 10 of any one variety, also 5 
each of 2 varieties. 

Indica: (large) Elegans, light pink; Fielders White, white; 
Formosa, purple; President Clay, orange-red; Pride of 
Mobile, watermelon pink; Daphne Salmon, salmon pink. 
Kurume: (dwarf hardy) Christmas Cheer, deep red; Coral 
Bell, deep pink; Hinodegiri, crimson; Pink Pearl, pink; 
Salmon Beauty, salmon pink; Snow, white. 
Camellias—10"°—12"". . Potted. . $1.00 each postpaid. 
Alba Plena, Brilliant, Chandleri Elegans, Pink Perfection, 
Prince Eugene Napoleon, Prof. om Enrice Bettoni, 
Gloire De Nantes, Sarah Frost, Herm 

WORTHINGTON NURSERY RT. |, Box 192, Mobile, Ala. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 beautiful mums including 
Glamero, labeled, field grown, $2.00 postpaid. Catalog 
Chrysanthemums, Iris and Day Lilies free. SUNSET 
VIEW IRIS FARM, Constantine, Mich. 


OLD-FASHIONED DOUBLE DAFFODILS like our Grand- 
mothers used to have. Sometimes called butter-and-eggs. 
$3.00 per 100. ANNIE L. MICHALOVE, Route 2, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


DELPHINIUMS. Giant Pacific Hybrid in all their match- 
less colors. Plants and seed of superior quality. Write for 
free literature. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 
4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, W 

CALIFORNIA FUCHSIAS—NEW GIANT INTRODUC- 
TIONS—ALL DOUBLES Rubio (Red), Seventeen (Pink), 
Uncle Jules (Purple), San Mateo (Violet). SPECIAL—All 
four varieties $2.00. STERLING 8S, TOMPKINS, Box 636, 
Fallbrook, California. 


GLADIOLUS: Giant modern varieties. Grand assortment, 
35 varieties, some retai] as high as 20c each. 100 for $3.45 
postpaid. 40 page catalogue in color. ALFRED L. MOSES, 
Box 23, Lima, New York. . 
GERANIUMS—Fine young pot-grown plants, well rooted, 
- variety of colors—14 for $2.00. Coleus—bright colored 
foliage—12 for $1.00. Minimum order $2.00. Sent Post- 
paid. Cash or Money Order. Descriptive Price List Free. 
— “BROS, FLORISTS, Dept. OG, Reachdale, 
ndiana, 


HEMEROCALLIS, (hybrid day lilies). Flower of the 
future, Send for descriptive list of named, labeled, Maroon, 
Red, Pink, Purple, Pastels & Bicolors. Hardy, any type 
soil. Also seed at $1.00 a hundred. AMARYLLIS GAR- 
DENS, 15 Sereven Ave. NE., Box J, Atlanta, Georgia. 
HARDY !R1S—From the “Cold Spot’’ of New York State. 
Low prices, free list of newer seems. MT. UPTON 
IRIS GARDENS, Mt. Upton, N. 


ORCHIDS. If you are no on our am list, please write 
us. Listings of botanical and commercial species with 
descriptive leaflet for the beginner. Osmunda fibre in large 
quantities. 12 to 15 Ib. bag at $2.00. GEORGE 8. RYAN, 
Wholesale Importer of Orchids, Angola, Indiana. 


12 HEALTHY ‘ao on TIP CUTTINGS. unrooted, 
$1.00. 25 for $2:00. 50 $4.00. All different. Free 
catalog. PELARGONIUM ‘FARM, Star Route, Box 142, 
Eseondide, Calif. 


READY SOON—Strong transplanted, weather hardened 
plants, any color or mixed: Asters, $1.10 per 25; Snap- 
dragons, $1.40 per 25 prepaid. All top quality. Get list 
other reasonable items, including fifty varieties hardy 
chrysanthemums. WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 


‘WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady 


nooks 
or sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pennsylvania. 


NURSERY STOCK 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, Small Fruits, 
Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for Com- 
hined Catalog and Planting Guide. CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., MeMinnville, Tennessee. 


RARE STROXINIA SEED: (Gloxinia x Streptocarpus) 
Beautiful house plant. Shades of rose or violet blue. $2.00 
per packet either color or mixed half and half. STERLING 
8. TOMPKINS, Box 636, Fallbrook, California. 


EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. Rhododendron 
Maximum, Canadian Hemlock, Flame Azaleas and Cornus 
Dogwood 2 to 8 ft., 10 for $3.00; 25 for $7.00; 100 for 
$25.00; 3 to 4 ft.. 10 for $4.50; 25 for $10.00; 100 for 
$35.00; 5 to 6 ft., $1.00 each. Rhododendron Maximum 
and Mountain Laurel clumps 2 to 4 ft. with 4 to 8 stems 
$1.50 each. RONDA H. KYTE, Doeville, Tenn. 

BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANSPLANTS 
—SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern- 
grown, Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD BROS. NURS- 
ERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


BOXWOOD. Ojd English Dwarf and American, choice 
specimens and hedges. Closing out the entire collection of 
350 specimens and hedges. Each piece a gem. Write for 
price list. J. KENNETH DOUGLAS, Boxwood Nurseries, 
Delaware. 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, CANADIAN HEMLOCK, 
FLAME AZALEAS AND CORNUS DOGWOOD. 2 te 3 
feet, 5 for $1.75; 10 for $3.00; 25 for $7.00; 100 for $25.00, 
3 to 4 feet, 5 for $2.50; 10 for $4.50; 25 for $10.00; 100 
for $35.00. 5 to 6 feet, $1.00 each. VALLEY VIEW 
EVERGREEN CO., Doeville, Tenn. 


CACTI 


FREE CACTI. Three different rare blooming size Dwarf 
Cacti, including Mexican two-colored Cactus. Send 25¢ for 
mailing and handling. FITZPATRICK’S ORGANIC 
RANCH, Edinburg, Texas. 


BERRY PLANTS 


IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES. Delicious U.S. Gov't Hy- 
brids large as grapes. 2 Yr. plants 60 Cents Each. $6.00 
per Doz. 3 Yr. Bearing Age $1.20 Each. $12.00 per Dos. 
All Prepaid. LATEST NEW INTRODUCTIONS NOW 
AVAILABLE. Pemberton, Atlantic, Dixi, Burlington, Ete. 
2 Yr. plants $1.50 Each. $16.00 per Doz. 8 Yr. $2.50 
Each. $26.00 Doz. GEO. E. MORSE, Williamson, N. Y. 


GARDEN FRUITS: Complete variety. Strawberries, Rasp- 

, Currants, Grapes, Blueberries, Rhubarb, Asparagus, 
etc, Descriptive catalogue in color. ALFRED L. MOSES, 
Box 23, Lima, New York. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


ONION PLANTS—Choice Select Yellow or White Sweet 
Spanish, Yellow or White Bermudas. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Shipping daily until June. 300, 
$1.15; 500, $1.50; 1.000, $2.50; 3.000, $4.25; 6,000 
$7.50, prepaid. AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, Box 318, 
Austin, Texas. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Improved Porto Ricos and 
— Yellow Nancy Halls. 200—$1.00; 500—$2.00; 

1,000—$3.00. Prompt shipment and safe arrival guaranteed. 
THRIFT PLANT FARM, Gleason, Tenn. 


EARTHWORMS 


“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” at all book dealers. 
Author will mail a valuable free booklet on ‘‘Successful 
Earthworm Breeding.”” THOMAS J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, 
Box 488. Roscoe, Calif. 


SOILUTION EARTHWORMS. Natural top soil builders. 
Egg capsules. Baby worms and breeders. Write for folder, 
BELOIT EARTHWORM FARM, 1154 Johnson 
Beloit, Wiscensin. 
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FORNIA HYBRIDS 
"STARTER SELECTION CALIFO 

paid make fast increase to over 26,000 first year. Pre- 
paid, with Simple. Easy, Propagation Instructions. $1.25. 
Start with Richt Kind, Right Way; Save Time, Expense, 
Order Now. ‘Prompt Shipment, CALDWELL, Barwick, 


Georgia. 


RENOVATE YOUR LAWN the safe way. Rapidly pull 
weeds with Steel Fingers. Reseed tiny holes. Gain weeds 
for compost. Fast action—no stooping. Newly patented non- 
cutting unyielding steel grip. First really effective puller. 
Dandelions are no problem. $2.25 postpaid. Guaranteed. 
L. F. KRAMER CO., Enumelaw, Wash. 


Wew ENGLAND ACCLIMATED Sollution Earthworms, 
Selection of exg capsules, baby worms. and breeders; pint 
$1.50 postpald. Instructions with each order, GRANITE 
STATE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 491 Hall Street, 
Manchester, N. H. 


HOME BUILDING BOOKS 


“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES.” 32 page booklet: draw- 
ings, instructions on how to build. $1.00. H. C. LIGHT- 
FOOT, Civil Engineer, Riehboro 17, Penna. 


OMESTICATED HYSRID WORMS for fishing and soil 
amet MRS. WM. J. GROTH. Sherbourne Road, 
R.F.D. 7, Box 224, Richmond, Virginia. 


RAISE YOUR OWN EARTHWORMS with stock of eggs, 


ng worms and adults from our IOWABRED culture beds. 
postpaid including instructions $1.00. IOWA 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY, Couneil Bluffs. lowa. 
FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your gar- 
bage and waste materials into organic rich soil call or write 
MRS. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th. Seattle 5. Washinaton. 


GARDENERS, FISHERMEN. RAISE HYBRID EARTH- 
WORMS. 1.000 or less, $1.00 per 100. Shipment Prepaid. 
Our aim; Satisfied Customers. Complete Prices and Instruc- 
tions Fre. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 15 
North 30th St., Harrisburg, Penna. 

LOUISIANA EARTHWORM FARM. Boxes 600 Farth- 
worms and spawn, $6.00, payable in advance. Shipped 
anywhere F.0.B. Shreveport. Full Instructions included. 
W. L. NEIL, 72! West 7!st Street, Shreveport. Louisiana, 
PREPARE NOW TO PLANT YOUR EARTHWORKERS 
for better. more disease-resistant flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables. Loosen up your soll. Make it easier to work. 
Write for details. OAKLAND HATCHERY, Packwaukee, 
Wis. 


EARTHWORMS ENRICH THE SOIL for gardens, shrubs 
and trees. Write for folder. C. D. PERRY, 1237 Boxelder, 
Casper, Wyo. 

During the past three years of Soflution Earthworm culture, 
we have compiled a valuable manual on Odorless Indoor 
Culture. Sent free with order. Large hand picked breeders. 
500—$5.00 postpaid. RANDOLPH. (61. Lena. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


COLLODIAL MINERALS FOR SOIL & COMPOST. Con- 
tains over twenty elements. You can plant seeds in it. 
Send $2.00 per 100 lb. F. O. B. “BRABON” Research for 
Health, Telford, Pa. 


HAMSTERS 

YOU MAY NOT GET RICH raising Golden Hamsters, but 
if you would like to earn $1.000 or more a year in youf 
spare time, you owe it to yourself to find out more about 
this remarkable animal. Other people are making money 
raising Hamsters, you can too. HAYNER’S HAMSTERY 
booklet of accurate information with pictures sent free. 
Dept. 5, Normal, tl. 


CHOICE FRUITS AND NUTS 


INDIAN RIVER CITRUS FRUITS—fine flavored, juicy. 
thin-skinned. Unsprayed and manure-fertilized as feasible. 


pa 
Oranges, $4.75; Half & Half. $4.60. Full list on 
SCHUYLER JACKSON, Wabasso, Florida. 


HEALTH PRODUCTS 


300 DAYS’ SUPPLY OF KELP only $1.00. Iodine de- 
ficiency may help cause goitre, excess weight. One 
BILDINE pure Pacific kelp tablet, daily. protects against 
Iodine deficiency at low cost. 300 BILDINE tablets, $1.00. 
700 for $2.00. Circular free. FOOD SUPPLEMENT 
COMPANY, Box 615, Williamsport, Penna. 
ANTI-INFLATION VALUES IN “GOOD HEALTH” 
FOODS—all grown, processed or prepared under ““BIO- 
ORGANTC”’ principles. 
1000 ALFALFA Tablets $2. (200 for trial $1.).... .... 
DEHYDRATED INSTANT VEGETABLE BROTH..$1. 
INSTA’CHURT (for making INSTANT sour milk)—32 
cup size $1. Just add to milk. 
YEAST and KELP Tablets. .1000..$3.75. (100 for trial 
$1.) 1 or 2 tablets daily provide all the food iodine your 
system needs. 
Send for list of other dehydrated vegetables such as 
DEHYPRATED MOLASSES—rich in natural food iron.. 
20 oz. Jar. $1. 
DEHYDRATED SWEET BUTTERMILK—Just add 2a 
bl ful to a cup of water—rich in food calcium and 


JERSEY MOSS—large bales—$2.80 a bale burlapped. Not 
burlapped $2.50. SYLVESTER BARONE, Elwood, N. J. 
Phone 19032 Egg Harbor. 

SHREDDED PEAT HUMUS, or scientifically prepared 
Potting Soil $1.50 per 100 Ib. bag. Same sterilized $2.50. 
Sterilized Starting Soil $2.50. Prices F.0.B.. Akron, 


Ohio. H. W. CODDING & SONS, Peat & Soil Products, 
Conley. Ohio. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously for years when 
planted In SANLODEB—the soll that contains abundant 


non-fattening. 10. oz. Jar. $1. 5 Ib. bulk $3.75, 
BUTTERMILK WHEY POWDER—changes intestinal 
floras, suppresses colonic putrefaction, mildly laxative; 
sprinkle on cereal or take in hot water on arising—15 oz. 
Jar. $1. 5 Ibs. $3.75. 

DOUBLE SPEED FOOD LIQUEFTER ....$34.90. 

USE THESE. PROTECTIVE FOODS GENEROUSLY. 
THEY ARE GOOD FOR YOUNG AND OLD. All post- 
paid. SCHIFF BIO FOODS, Dept. G. 3265 Jey Rd. De- 
troit 6, Mich. 


Plant food. 2 Ibs, 60c postpaid. 70c west of Mississippi 
River. Mention this magazine. No stamps. 
DEBERRY, 61! So. Main St., Washington, Pa. 


GARDEN BOOKS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: Learn Secrets of E Compre- 
hensive handbook 50c. Safety Violet Watérer 25¢ (no 
stamps). “AFRICAN VIOLETS,” Dept. 0.,' Box 1666, 
Asheville. North Carolina. 
GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE—That “biggest 
little’ publication that features EXCHANGE! You'll like 
this. Sample 5c. Two years,’ $1.00, (Quartetly). 
E. JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


Wonderful now ALUMINUM DIBBLE. Light-weight, non- 
Tusting, indispensable in setting out small plants—useful in 
Dianting seeds, even the smallest. Ideal for lady gardeners. 
Send 45¢ to WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM HATCH- 
ERY, Willow Grove, Penna. Postpai@ anywhere in U. 8. 

8 YEAR GUARANTEE FLEXO RAKE adjustable for 
farden or lawn. I will replace free of charge. tines d d 


FOR THE TABLE 
HONEY! Nature’s Sweet. Light-colored, mostly white 
clover; 5 lbs. $1.50; 10 Ibs, $2.80. Not prepaid. These 
bees have never been fed sulfathiazole. OSCAR RANUM, 
Route {, Decorah, lowa. 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. 

hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 
Organic Gardening Magazine, Coded coupon permits us to 
trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal com- 
mission. See page 53 for complete story. 

RAISE BULBS FOR PROFIT. Tremendous demand. Mar- 
keting services. Write MISSION HILL GARDENS, P. 0. 
‘Box 224, ‘Ashtabula, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
Good, 8 rooms, bath, partly furnished. 2 acres, Indore 
composted since cleared. Garden growing, milk 
goat if wanted, young fruit trees. Large oaks, lawn. 3 
blocks. country post-office, stores, school, 10 
East Tampa. $4700. RICHARD PENDER, Mango, Florida. 


through ordinary use within 3 years from purchase. Swedish 
steel tines, width extended 24°, 4 ft. handle, $2.25 each. 
Ask your dealer or send check or money order. Express 
collect. Circular upon request. A, W. WALTER, 75 
Reid Av., Port Washington. N. Y. 


FARM CONSULTANTS 
IF YOU PLAN either to purchase a farm, or to 


change 
from inorganic to organic methods, we can help you. PAUL 


KEENE, Penns Creek, Pa. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WE NEED FLOWERS AND SPECIAL FRUITS TO SHIP 
NORTH. Wanted: 40 or 50 home gardeners to supply air 
shippers to. New York markets. Live, and work for yourself, 
in Melbourne Village—a planned community for productive 
homes and creative living. Happy hunting ground for 
organic gardeners, with rich black soil and variety of com- 
posting materials available; abundant artesian water; ade- 
quate drainage at all times; year round gardening possibili- 
ties. Expert counsel at hand when needed. Not in 
hurricane belt. Rated most healthful spot in Western 
hemisphere. Write us now: AMERICAN HOMESTEAD- 
ING FOUNDATION, Box 696, Melbourne, Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR. Guaranteed, down-draft, creo- 
sote cure. Copper device. Cleans chimneys permanently. 
Mailable. For information, write WIGWAM FLUE TOP 
COMPANY, Abington, Mass. 


Ever thought of writing your friends on personalized pic- 
ture postcards? Any favorite snapshot you have. Inex- 
pensive. Samples 10c, credited on order. TIFFT, (35 
Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 
CESSPOOL TROUBLE? ‘‘Peps-it” is a fungus promoting 
matter necessary in all good leaching cesspools and septic 
tanks. ‘‘Peps-it’’ tends to start Mother Nature’s method 
of fermentation, dissolving solid matter. It rejuvenates and 
sanitizes. Costs $2.50 per treatment. Two treatments 
ded for satisfactory sewage di 1. ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING CO., Allston, 34, Mass. Write for 
descriptive literature. 


COLLECTOR will buy accumulations of old letters. Leave 
stamps on envelopes. Write or send. ALBERT BUTZEN, 
1504 Broadway, Detroit, Michigan. 


An Agricultural 
Testament 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.LE, 

A classic that will convince you that te 
salvation of world agriculture and the wel 
being of mankind depend upon the pringe 
ples laid down in this book. It is the com 
plete history of compost-making during the 
last thirty years. It is a text book, a Wom 
of genius, masterly in scope, for everyone 


who wants to change from chemicals @ 
organic fertilizer. 


Clothbound 


253 pages $3.50 


Have your SUNFLOWER SEEDS HULLED— just pick up 
the meats. For details, send stamped self-addressed enve- 
lope to HOWARD ZIRGER, Route 1, Tiffin, Ohio. 


For either Gardeners’ Book Club 
Books or Organic Gardening 
Magazines 

HOLDS 12 BOOKS it handy to, 
way to preserve your copies for permanent refer- 


ence. price is lower actual binding. 
IMPORTANT: When 


Copies are easily inserted. 
ordering, please state whether you 1 0 
Gardenin agazines or the Gar- $ 5 

deners’ Book Club books. POSTPAID 


want to use your binder for Organic 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertising of chemical fertilizers or other 
fertilizers which we feel are too strong for the 
land-or poisonous sprays. We do not deny firms 
access to our advertising columns if they handle 
chemical fertilizers if they have another accept- 
able product to sell, The reader should be careful 
in accepting such advertisements. Our responsibil- 
ity extends only to the product advertised in our 
magazine. It does not extend to all of the products 
handled by a concern. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 
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A STUDY OF ORGANIC AGRICULTURE 
You will-enjoy reading Howard’s world 
wide studies and experiments; how farmers, 
using his methods are restoring their de 
pleted lands with compost; are growilg 
crops resistant to disease, parasites ame 
pests. Howard, a world-renowned soil sciei 
tist and bacteriologist will bring you up-t& 
date on the latest methods of compost-make 
ing. This notable, new book is a summse 
tion of Howard’s life-time association will 
the revolutionary organic farming and gat 
dening movement.. It will give practical 
help and inspiration to all your gardening 
and farming. A remarkable follow-up ® 
“An Agricultural Testament.” Illustrated. 


Clothbound 320 pages $400 
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Admirably and Ably Presents 
the Complete Case for Compost 
Farming and Gardening As 
Against the Dangerous Use of 


Hailed By Critics 
As a Most 
Important Book 


“This will give a good case of 
the jitters to all backyard gar- 
deners, as well as to all farmers, 
who have been playing it the easy 
way by using chemical fertilizers, 
and it will very likely send them 
back to the compost heap. It also 
proves that what you and I don’t 
know about the art of composting 
not only would fill but has filled a 
book. The author, furthermore, can 
keep you up till all hours reading 
about the life and works of the 
earthworm, and that is a neat 
trick.” 

—The New Yorker 


“Pay Dirt is an exciting and im- 

portant book both for farmers and 

sardeners.’’ 

Richardson Wright, Editor, 
—House and Garden. 


“This is a book provocative of 
thought and is worthy of study by 
all who till the soil.’ 

Nashville Tennessean 
~Floyd Brailliar, Garden Editor, 


“One of the important books of 
our time.” 


—Los Angeles Times. 


“Here at last is a book which 
brings the all-important world 
problem of soil conservation into 
focus for the individual gardener 
who, of necessity, must think and 
act largely in terms of his own 
small patch of ground . .. . 
Here is an open door to more suc- 


PAY DIRT is important reading for 


every gardener, no matter whether he 
cultivates a small back-yard patch or a 
large-acreage farm. 


Pay Dirt 


by J. |. RODALE 


Editor ef Organic Gardening 


PAY DIRT actually is a manual for every- 
one who wants to adopt organic methods in 
his gardening. 

What readers say: 


“I have read your book 
‘Pay Dirt’ and sincerely feel 


“I have just finished read- 
ing your book ‘Pay Dirt’ and 


it’s the most inspiring book 
I’ve ever read. Local gar- 
deners, both home and com- 
mercial people, all swear by 


—Carl Herbart, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Received my copy of ‘Pay 
Dirt’. It is a mine-full of in- 
formation of really tremend- 
ous importance.” 

—Oskar Bakkum, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


found it to be one of the 
most readable and interest- 
ing books I have ever read 
on any subject.” 
—Marian 8. Phillips, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


“Your book ‘Pay Dirt’ is a 
masterpiece in offering con- 
structive practical methods 
for better health and better 
farming.” 

—Mrs. Scott Winfeld, 
Fairfazr, Va. 


$ 3.00 POSTPAID 


. . order direct from 
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cessful gardening for all who care 
to enter. . .”” 
Robert S. Lemmon in 

N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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Eariiest-maiuring Tomato of commercial size. 
Brilliant red round fruits. Suitable for plant- 
ing in the coldest climate. Pkt. 35¢ 


Tomato HIGH C Tomato ORANGE CHATHAM 


Newest development of Dr. Yaeger of the An_orange-colored form of Early Chatham 
New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment with mild sweet flavor. Much earlier than 
Tested and — Jubilee. Pkt. 35¢€ 
Our times more vitamin than any other 
Tomato. Pkt. 50¢ Tomato ORANGE KING 
Large orange-colored fruits, sweet and mild, 
Tomato EARLY CHATHAM Earker than Jubilee and just as large. Pkt. 35e% 


GOLDEN MIDGET 


Hybrid SWEET CORN 


WINDOW BOX Tomato The first Golden Midget hybrid, retaining all 


Earliest of all Tomatoes. Grows one foot the popular qualities of Mason's Golden 
high and requires no staking. Two to three Midget with the additional advantages of @ 
ounce fruits. Seed may be sown In open 30% increase in production and a maturing 
ground. Ideal for planting and maturing in date three days or more earlier. Pkt. of § 
coldframes. Pkt. 75¢ seeds $1.00; 6 Pkts. $5.50. 


Special Collection of Choice Vegetables 
STRAWBERRY CORN SCHLING’S MIDGET 


Novelty pop-corn. Tiny ears splendid for WATERMELON 
eating or décoration. Pkt. 50c¢ Small 3 ib. melons maturing in 10 weeks 
Delicious and prolific. Pkt. 35¢ 


BRONZE BEAUTY LETTUCE 


NEW Oak Leaf type that is the ideal hot- MASON’S GOLDEN MIDGET CORN 


her | 2 Height 3 ft. Ears 41/2 in. long. 3 to 5 per 
See ns Pkt. 35¢ plant. Matures in 63 days. Pkt. 75¢ 
Finest tes and Fall and PURPLE CROSS BANTAM CORN 
eaidtcama Culture: Pkt. 35¢ NEW and outstanding. Plant is rich purple 


kernels golden yellow. Resistant to borers 
and ear worms. Pkt. 50¢ 


TINY TIM TOMATO 
WHITE MIDGET SWEET CORN 


Small red fruits in profusion. Excellent for 


New Vegetables for 1948} 


garnishes and conserves. Pkt. 50c Early, productive, wonderful flavor. Pkt. 506m 


Special: 1 Pkt. of each of the eight choice vegetables 
above (value $3.80) for only $3.25 


SUPERB HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


Beautifully grown, heavily rooted, certified 2-year old plants 18 to 24 in. high. Balled and 
burlapped within Japanese Beetle area. Outside Beetle area roots in sphagnum moss and bur- 
lapped. Packed in wooden crates and will arrive in perfect condition as far as California. 
Offered in units of 3, 4, 6, or 8 plants. Each unit includes at least 3 varieties to assure proper 
pollination unless otherwise requested 

Minimum order 3 plants. Superb Varieties: Jersey, Rancocas, Rubel and Concord, 
3 plants for $6.00; 4 for $7.50; 6 for $11.50; 8 for $14.50. Shipped express col- 


lect and guaranteed to arrive in excellent condition. 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


For delivery immediately (up to May Ist) or during July and August. (Please specify which 
delivery date). We offer strong-rooted, pot-grown plants in a collection of four choice 
varieties: 


Blakemore: extra early Senator Dunlap: mid-season Ambrosia: late 
Your choice of Mastodon, Gem or Streamliner: ever bearing. 


These are guaranteed to be highest-grade plants. All orders sent express@ 


collect. Order at once. 
SCHLING’S BEAUTIFUL SPRING CATALOG FREE 


Write at once for your copy of this full-color garden book presenting the best new introduc+ 
tions offered in years and all the choicest of the old favorite flowers and vegetables. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


Dept. O., 618 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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